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JOHN LEVY GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 


ONE EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 
Old and Modern 


NEW YORK 
634 5TH AVENUE 


FERARGIL 


F. Newun Price, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 
NEW YORK 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
142 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


| a AINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 


Mezzotints . . . . Etchings 


J. BLNEUMANN 
LIVING ART 
NEW YORK 


Tue Art Dicest will search for any rare 
book of manuscript a subscriber may want. 
Address: 116 East 59th St. 


LONDON 
35 Oxtp Bonp STREET 


NEWHOUSE 


GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 


NEW YORK: 11 E. 57th ST. 
ST. LOUIS: 484 N. KINGSHIGHWAY 


DURAND - RUEL 


NEW YORK 
12 East Fifty-seventh Street 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 


RUTH NORTON ‘BALL, Sculptor 
SMALL BRONZES 
Garden Architecture 
Studio, Indian Arts Building 
Bacsoa Park, San 


“Landscape” by William Shayer 
Special Exhibition of 
18th Century Portraits 
ERIC CARLBERG GALLERIES 


17 East 54th Street New York 


THOMAS J. KERR 


formerly with 
DuveEEN BRrRoTHERS 
IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 
By Op MAsTERs 
ANTIQUE Works OF ART 
TAPESTRIES FURNITURE 
Frances Buitpinc 


FirtH AVENUE AT Firty-Turep St. 
New Yorx Crry 


HRICH 


GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 


36 EAST57 “STREET 
NEW YORK 


G. R. D. STUDIO 


58 West 55th St. New York 
Retrospective Show 


Fridays 1-6 P. M. June, July, August 


NATHANIEL M. VOSE 


287 Tuaver Sr. Provivence, R.I. 
(TWO GENERATIONS IN ART) 
PAINTINGS FRAMING 
RESTORING 


GRACE HORNE’S 


GALLERIES 
Stuart at Dartmouth, BOSTON 


Throughout the season a series of 
selected exhibitions of the best in 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


The advertising columns of Tue Art Dicest 
have become a directory of the art and an- 
tique dealers of the world. 
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Van Diemen 
GALLERIES 


Paintings 
By 


Old Masters 


NEW YORK 
21 East 57th Street 


AMSTERDAM 
Rokin 9 


BERLIN 
Unter den Linden 17 


















“Tue Fencer” by Chas. W. Hawthorne 
(Frontispiece—1931 Year Book) 


1931 FOUNDERS EXHIBITION 
Our New Year Book—Postpaid $1.25 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ART 


GRAND CENTRAL 
ART GALLERIES 


All that is sane in art 


15 Vanderbilt Avenue New York 

























































MILCH GALLERIES 


American 


PAINTINGS SCULPTURE 
WATER COLORS 
DRAWINGS ETCHINGS 


Exhibitions current 
throughout the Season 


108 West 57th St., New York 
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545 Fifth Ave. 


Finest Execution 
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Pearson Gallery of Sculpture 
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A Duveneck Yarn 


Every year the Cincinnati Art Club on 
Memorial Day makes a pilgrimage to the tomb 
of Frank Duveneck, its first president. The 
tribute is not only to the great artist, but also 
to the beloved friend and leader, since many of 
the Art Club’s members were pupils of Duve- 
neck. Many stories of his life-time were recalled 
this year. For instance: 

Duveneck was shy of women. Old friends 
relate that he would go blocks out of his way 
to avoid them. One day a group of feminine 
students cornered him. 

“Oh, Mr. Duveneck,’ they cooed and 
chorused, “what is the most important thing 
to know and to do in painting?” 

Duveneck appeared to consider that ques- 
tion very seriously for a moment, and then 
gravely pronounced: “The most important 
thing in painting is to know when to stop.” 


A Salutary Pronouncement 


destructive art writing that has come to the 
attention of Tue Art Dicesr in a long time. 
It is by Florence Davies in the Detroit News: 

“Bad painters who happen to make their 
homes in Detroit certainly should not be en- 
couraged to paint. They should be encouraged 
to find honest work running elevators or driv- 
ing trucks, because the world has far too many 
bad painters as it is. 
happen to be poor should be assisted in a chari- 
table spirit, if starving, but they should not 
receive the false encouragement of having their 
bad wares purchased if they are unworthy of 
wall space. Nobody yet ever built anything 
worth while on a lie, and helping bad painters 
to paint is only a kind of lie. 

“But, on the other hand, that kind of pro- 
vincialism which discounts the work of a man 





that Detroit has more than one young painter 
whose work, especially at the price he asks 
for it, is highly stimulating and entertaining, 
and well worth buying.” Then the critic re- 
views the exhibition of pastels by Rogers Davis 
at the Hudson Galleries. 





Here is the best piece of constructive and | 


Also bad painters who | 







at home is snobbish and stupid. The fact is | 
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ROAD MAP 


Upon receipt of your request, we will 
gladly send this Road Map, with loca- 
tions of Art Colonies in New England, 
and dates of scheduled Exhibitions. 


Macheth Gallery 


15 East 57th St. New Work 


















F. Kleinberger 


Galleries, Inc. 







Established 1848 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 
of all Schools 


and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 


# 


NEW YORK: 12 East 54th St. 
PARIS: 9 Rue de |’Echelle 


































CHICAGO GALLERIES 
ASSOCIATION 


220 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


PAINTINGS and SCULPTURE 
BY 
Artists of the West and Mid-West 
Exclusively 


The Chicago Galleries offers a unique 
and valuable service through its Circu- 
lating Rental Plan of original paintings 
at $12.00 a year. 





BELMONT GALLERIES 


576 Madison Avenue, New York 
OLD MASTERS 
PORTRAITS OF ALL PERIODS 
PRIMITIVES OF ALL SCHOOLS 


Paintings Bought and Authenticated 





Tue Arr Dicesr will gladly try to find any 
work of art desired by a reader. 
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REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 


730 Firru Ave., 


New Yorx 
+ 


PAINTINGS 
by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 


DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN 


Egyptian, Greek and 
Persian Antiquities 


BANKERS TRUST BUILDING 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 


Opp. American Mission 
CAIRO 


2 Place Vendome 
PARIS 


Robert Hyman & Son 


OLD PORTRAITS AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 


653 Lexington Ave. (near 55th St.) 
Tel: Wickersham 7556 NEW YORK 





DELPHIC STUDIO 


GROUP EXHIBITION 
MEXICAN ARTISTS 


Always on view works of Orozco 
9 East 57th St. New York our 
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International Art Center 
of Roerich Museum = / 


SUMMER EXHIBITION—TIBETAN PeetEns, 
RUSSIAN IKONS, OLD mast j 
AND MODERN ETCHING 
Daily including putes = Holidays j 


10 A. M. w. 
31@ Riverside Drive ‘cer ‘esta St.) New York 
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Pascal M. Gatterdam 
ART GALLERY 
Fine Paintings 


145 W. 57th St. New Yor«x Crry 
Chase Bank Bidg. 


The Ambassador is the pied-a-terre 
of many of the most famous Inter- 
national artists and patrons of art. 
It is preferred because of its exclu- 
sive environment, its distinction in 
appointments and its acceptability 
to the City’s art center. Salons for 
exhibits available. 


Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at 51st STREET 
NEW YORK 








| executive 
Philadelphia, show that 39 group and one-man -| 
exhibitions were held in its galleries during the | 


A 1932 Event 


Washington in 1932 will be the scene of the 
most important exhibition of the allied arts of 
design yet held in the United States, according 
to the annual report of the Committee on Allied 
Arts of the American Institute of Architects, 
J. Monroe Hewlett, chairman: The National 
Sculpture Society and the National Society of 
Mural Painters are co-operating with the Insti- 
tute in arranging the exhibition, which, accord- 
ing to the report, “will constitute the most im- 
portant effort that has ever been made to bring 
to the national consciousness the importance of 


| allied arts in our architectural development.” 


The national convention of the three organiza- 


| tions, and possibly that of the American Society 
| of Landscape Architects, will be held in Wash- 


ington during the period of the exhibition. The 
committee in charge of the bicentennial of the 


birth of George Washington is aiding a joint | 


committee to develop a display of the nation’s 
achievements in the allied arts which will con- 
tinue throughout the year. 

Despite its majestic forms and masses, mod- 
ern American architecture is suffering from 
crude attempts at ornament, said the Institute’s 
report: “If our effort to make our architecture 


| simpler, more straightforward, more truly ex- 
| pressive of the purposes and functions for which 


it is created, is to prove an enduring benefit to 
the art of architecture, the simplification of the 
masses of our design must be accompanied by 
the development of textures, patterns, and de- 
tailed forms which excmplify some comprehen- 
sive philosophy of aesthetics and design, and 
not be merely a freakish tendency to break with 


| tradition. 


“The training of the draftsman and the archi- 
tect does not enable him single-handed to solve 
the problems of design and craftsmanship which 
are involved in this mighty undertaking. This 
lack can only be supplied by adequate collab- 
orative effort between the architect, the de- 
signer of specialized forms of ornament, and 
the manufacturer. There is at present but little 
indication, either in our schools or our offices, 


| that this condition has been felt and is being 


acted upon. 

“In this connection it;may be well to cite 
Lee Lawrie’s sculptural enrichments of the Ne- 
braska State Capitol. The individuality, dis- 
tinction and refinement of these examples of 
sculpture, which, in spite of severe simplifica- 
tion of naturalistic form, still carry with them 
unmistakable conviction as to the impression 
sought after and the qualities to be emphasized, 


| furnish the best possible illustration of the fact 


that not less—but more—knowledge, design, 
and craftsmanship are required in this simp!i- 
fied form of sculptural and architectural ex- 


| pression than in those forms which adhere more 
| closely to naturalism. 


“All over the country today we find in re- 


| cently erected buildings crude attempts to imi- 


tate this kind of sculptural enrichment which 


| are completely lacking in the knowledge, imag- | 


ination and taste which characterized Mr. Law- 
rie’s use of this sculptured idiom. 
“There is at the present time but little indi- 


| cation of real originality of thought in the de- 
| sign of architectural ornament. 
| not based on some traditional architectural style 


The ornament 


is, for the most part, copied from some contem- 
porary European example.” 


Thirty-Nine Exhibitions Held 
Miss Clara R. Mason, 


secretary of the Art Alliance of 


Data given out by 


season just closed. They included paintings, 
sculptures, prints and crafts. 











GUMP’S 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Paintings Fine Prints 
Sculpture Framing 


Expert Restoration of Paintings 


E. and A. Silberman Galleries 


Vienna 1 
Seilerstaette 5 


New York 
133 East 57th St. 


Morton Galleries 
49 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 


Paintings by Younc AMERICANS 


CALO GALLERIES 
Established 1875 


WE BUY AND SELL PAINTINGS BY 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ARTISTS 


128 West 49th Street, New York 
Tel.: Bryant 6739 Bet. B’way and 6th Ave. 


Member Antique & Decorative Arts League 


HERZOG GALLERIES 


OF HOUSTON, TEXAS 


PAINTINGS ANTIQUES 
OBJETS D’ART 
3619 Main St. Correspondence invited 


harry lawrence 
galleries 


Paintings—Etchings—Prints 
eee ok LAWN AVE. 


NEWMAN GALLERIES 


1732 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 
PAINTINGS 
Exhibitions Solicited 


NOW OPEN 


PICKWICK 
ARMS CLUB 


RESIDENCE 


230 East 51st Street 


Eldorado 0300 

This magnificent hotel is the ulti- 
mate in club residences, and with 
its convenient location appeals pow- 
erfully to men and women of limit- 
ed means who wish to live well and 
near their businesses. 

Use of Gymnasium, Bridge Rooms, 


Lounges and Parlors included 
in Rentals. 


eae DINNER 85c 
ATES... 


Weekiy $10 to $15 
Double Rooms from $17 
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American Buys ‘My Lord I Meet in Every London Lane and Street’ 
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“My Lord I Meet in Every London Lane and Street,” by Mark Symons. Courtesy of Mr. John P. B. Day. 


When Mark Symons’s painting, “My Lord I | 
Meet in Every London Lane and Street,” was 
rejected this Spring by the Royal Academy in 
London, the English newspapers printed sensa- 
tional accounts of the incident, and the cables | 
to America told of it. A year ago Symons’s | 
“Crucifixion” was the chief sensation of the | 
Royal Academy. This year’s picture was ob- 
jected to by Augustus John on the ground 
that it was against the Church of England 
ritual, and he was sustained by the committee. 

On being turned down by the Royal Academy, | 
the huge canvas, 7 feet wide and 5 feet high, | 

| was placed on view in a dealer’s gallery, and the 

| people came flocking to see it. The fact that it 
reveals Christ, with St. Peter and St. John, | 

| standing in the middle of a modern English 
street, surrounded by a throng of moderns, in | 
modern dress, provided a thrill. 

Next the picture was started on its way to | 
Preston, Eng., which proposed to buy it for its 
art gallery. But in this nick of time there came 
by cable an offer from an American, who had | 


Section Showing Artist and Wife. read of the work. The shipment was intercepted | Section Showing Pharisees Asking Questions, 
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and the painting became the property of Mr. 
John P. B. Day, president of the Brown-Robert- 
son Company, fine arts publishers of New York. 
It has just arrived in America. It has become 
a part of Mr. Day’s private collection, and is 
not for sale, but it may be loaned for exhibition 
next season in various American cities. 

“My Lord I Meet in Every London Lane 
and Street” takes its title from the lines in a 
poem by an American, Richard Le Gallienne. It 
is as startling in its way as the book written 
by William T. Stead, “If Christ Came to Chi- 
cago,” which created such a sensation when it 
appeared in 1893. The difference is that Sy- 
mons’s picture is a great work of art, and con- 
stitutes a worthy revival of the intense religious 
painting of the early Renaissance. The artist’s 
technique, likewise, belongs to the old era. 

The title of the picture is not quite appro- 
priate, because it is not a London “lane or 
street” that the artist has depicted, but Broad 
street, the main thoroughfare of his native Read- 
ing. He put into it the people he actually knew 
and the scenes about him, just as the early Flem- 
ish and Florentine masters depicted religious 
scenes with characters in the costume of their 
own day and with Flemish and Florentine land- 
scape and architecture. 

It is a teeming, every-day crowd, the sort of 
crowd that Christ met in Palestine. 
could be consumed studying the various detail. 
The artist has even depicted himself wheeling 


At one side are three pharisees, asking questions 
and arguing. A sick child is being carried out of! 


a car to be healed. A man possessed of devils | 
has fallen to the ground. In the background on | 


one side is a store window filled with mani- 
kins. Opposite, on a side street, is a steam- 
roller. In the immediate foreground a girl, obey- 
ing the Word, divests herself of worldly finery 
to follow the Lord. 

The painter is 45. In his youth he studied at 
the famous Slade School. Later he deserted art 
for religious work, and returned to it only five 
years ago. He is a religious zealot, but he dis- 
claims being a “crank.” 

“In everything I put on canvas I attempt 
to portray some religious lesson,” Mr. Symons 
said. “If I were a pagan, I suppose I would 
express some pagan thought in the same way. It 
just happens that I am religious and believe in 
the things I paint. 

“I selected Broad street, Reading, for this 
study of the mission of Our Lord. I had to take 


liberties with the architecture because there is | 


a bend in the road. So I straightened it out. 
I then painted the Lord in the middle of an 
everyday crowd and everyday surroundings. |] 
showed a person stooping; to pick up stones. I 
introduced a steamroller because I have a child- 
ish delight in steamrollers. I put in shop- 
windows, men and women of all kinds—thc 
devout, the scoffers. I wanted to display a 
crowd of men and women of today listening 
and despising the new teaching, just as the 
contemporary crowd treated Jesus by the Sea 
of Galilee. I painted my crowd in the dress of 
today because I understand modern costumes. 
I know nothing about ancient times. 

“To me it is deplorable that religion has lost 
its hold on art. Whatever you may say about 
religion, it does insure lofty ideals, and lofty 
ideals make for great art.” 


Puvis de Chavannes Perishing 
Although the decorations of Puvis de Cha- 
vannes in the Boston public library show no 
sign of immediate deterioration, the Paris Temps 
reports signs of “alarming decrepitude” in his 
decorations in the Hotel de Ville, and the great 
Amphitheater of the Sorbonne, in Paris. 





Hours | 








H. P. Brown Dead 


Harold Putnam Browne, well known water 
colorist and son of George Elmer Browne, prom- 
inent painter, died at Provincetown, Mass., 
after a long illness. He was 37 years old. An 
exhibition of Mr. Browne’s work was held at 
the Milch Galleries in New York last season. 
He had frequently exhibited in the Paris 
Salon and in the leading exhibitions in this 
country. 

Mr. Browne was a member of the Allied 
Artists of America, the New York Water Color 
Club, the Provincetown Art Association and 
other art societies. Throughout the World 
War he served as a sergeant in the A. E. F. 


W. E. Rudge Is Dead 


William Edwin Rudge, well known as one 
of the most artistic printers in America, and 
head of the printing and publishing house 
bearing his name, died in Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
at the age of 57. 

Mr. Rudge received since 1918 two gold, 
two silver and two bronze medals in printing 
exhibitions in New York, and first place and 
honorable mention in two Philadelphia ex- 
hibitions. He was appointed in 1925 to repre- 
sent the printing industry at the International 
Exposition of Modern, Decorative and Indus- 


f | trial Art at Paris. 
a baby carriage, with his wife by his side. A | ° 
group of zealous followers is behind the Saviour. | 


Last April Mr. Rudge took over publication 
of the American edition of The Studio of Lon- 
don under the name Atelier. 


John da Costa Dead at 63 


John da Costa, English painter, widely known 
in the United States as well as in his native 
land, died in London at the age of 63. Mr. da 
Costa was the holder of ‘numerous honors and 
was a frequent exhibitor in America. He was 
a member of the Royal Institute of Oil Paint- 
ers. Last year the artist married his model, 
Mrs. Grace Bonner. 





Tyler, Portraitist, Is Dead 

Bayard H. Tyler, portrait painter, died at 
his home in Yonkers, N. Y., at the age of 76. 
Among his sitters were President Roosevelt, 
Admiral W. H. Brownson, Supreme Court 
Justice Augustus Van Wyck, Bishop James E. 
Freeman and Alexander S. Cochran. He was 
a member of the Lotos and Salmagundi Clubs. 





Sculptor Kills Himself 


Herbert Spencer Hauck, New York sculptor, 
shot himself through the head in his studio. 
Having dressed himself with meticulous care, 
he lay down on the couch and pulled the trigger 
of a 45-caliber army revolver. Alexander Ettl, 
a fellow sculptor, suggested that the motive 
was Hauck’s lonely existence. 


“The Viennese Child” 

The “Beautiful Viennese,” an exhibition of 
women’s portraits, was a great success last win- 
ter, as told in the mid-January Art Dicest. 
This has encouraged the organizers to arrange 
a similar display, “The Viennese Child in Por- 
traiture from the Last Three Centuries.” Franz 
Ottmann wrote in the Munich Kunst: “The 
portrait has always flourished in Vienna. It is 
easy to collect characteristic groups such as 
“The Clergyman,” “The Diplomat,” “The Art- 
ist,” etc. The Viennese woman, however, and 
the Viennese child are perhaps the best choice, 
as Vienna knows best how to express charm 
and grace.” 

The new exhibition contains portraits of chil- 
dren of all classes and in many situations. 











He Climbs Back 


“Radigorst,” by Albin Polasek. 


High on the top of a hill in the Carpathian 
Mountains in Czechoslovakia there will be 
unveiled in July a group of figures by Albin 
Polasek, head of the modelling department 
of the Art Institute of Chicago—a gift of the 
artist to his native land. The figures depict 
the two Christian Saints, Cyril and Methodius, 
and the pagan god Radigorst. Legend relates 
how these devout Saints overturned the old 
tribal divinity, whose image had been erected 
on the hill, and threw him over the cliff, erect- 
ing the cross in his stead. 

St. Cyril was a great scholar and translated 
the Christian Scriptures in the Slavonic lan- 
guage, and St. Methodius, noted as a speaker, 
converted the people to Christianity by the 
power of his oratory. 

The heroic figures of the two Saints were 
included in an exhibition of American paint- 
ing and sculpture at the Art Institute in 1929. 
Polasek is now studying in Greece, Egypt and 
the Holy Land. He will return to Chicago for 


the opening of the Fall term of the school on 
Sept. 29. 





Find Cups by Apelles 


The inscription in Greek of the name Apelles 
on four silver cups, just found among the arti- 
cles of the Menander treasure at Pompeii and 
which have been transferred to the National 
Museum at Naples, is believed to be the sig- 
nature of the famous Greek artist, who is 
known to have passed some time in Rome ex- 
ecuting commissions for the wealthy. 


The cups represent four scenes in the life of 
Hercules. Two of them had been prepared at 
some time before the eruption of Vesuvius. 
This work was done by a fusion of lead covered 
over with silver in a way almost impossible to 
detect. 
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Work in Fresco Gains Honor at Denver’s 37th Annual Show 





Fresco, “Horses,” by Charles Kassler II. 


The Denver Art Museum is holding its 37th 
annual exhibition of the works of Colorado 
artists and those of the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion, uatil August 15. Due to the lack of ex- 
hibition space, only 117 works out of the 600 
submitted could be accepted. The exhibition 
is regarded as overwhelmingly modernist. 


“Among the most important works shown is 
a large fresco of horses executed by Charles 
Kassler II,” Donald J. Baer wrote in the Rocky 
Mountain News. “This composition shows the 


Amazing Growth 


Since 1906 the number of museums in the 
United States has more than doubled and the 
aggregate of museum budgets has increased 
from $3,000,000 to $16,900,000 annually, ac- 
cording to the report issued by the American 
Association of Museums in Washington, D. C. 
The investment of capital in museum build- 
ings in 1906 was $20,228,000; now it is $101,- 
519,000. 

“However, these figures only faintly shadow 
forth the growth that has occurred,” says the 
report. “In 25 years museums have transformed 
themselves in equipment and collections. Their 
educational work has developed from beginnings 
in a few places to well organized activities in 
hundreds of institutions. The erstwhile isola- 
tion of museum workers has broken down 
throughout the country, and the several mu- 
scum movements in different parts of the world 
have come into close relationship.” 

During the past year research studies, sup- 
ported through a grant of $20,000 made by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, have been 
made at the Buffalo Museum of Science and 
the Pennsylvania Museum of Art. Problems 
subjected to experimental treatment include 
labeling of rooms and objects, routing of visi- 
tors, comparison of habitat groups and formal 
installations, and handling of classes prior to 
and during museum visits. 





Cleveland’s Annual 


The Cleveland Museum of Art is holding its 
With Annual Exhibition of Contemporary 
American Painting until July 12. Included in 
the show are 30 paintings by Cleveland artists. 
“This juxtaposition is important,” writes Wil- 
liam M. Milliken, the director, in the Museum’s 
Bulletin, “for it gives a means of comparison 





brilliant draughtsmanship as well as the verve 
and temperament possessed by the artist. It 
represents an achievement both in the actual 
painting and in the handling of an extremely 
difficult medium. Kassler has discovered a new 
formula for fresco grounding. It is claimed 
that fresco prepared by this method does not 
dry as rapidly as the usual wet plaster ground, 
and that it does not crack in the process of 
drying. Unquestionably, this fresco has a tex- 
ture of very superior quality... . 

“F, Drexel Smith’s picture ‘Freight Cars’ is 


which shows that local work stands on terms 
of maturity with vital work done else- 
where... . 

“A large proportion of any contemporary 
work shown must of necessity be unfamiliar. 
The traditional spreads easily and is seen every- 
where because the public accepts it without a 
murmur; the things, however, which differ 
from the known and lead the way to a new 
tradition need seeing, and if a contemporary 
exhibition is to live up to its name it must 
include a considerable proportion of these 
types.” 


A Rare Scotch Relic 


A Scottish stocking knife of unusually good 
workmanship has been purchased by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. The sheath and 
grip, which are of ebony, are formed in a slightly 
reversed curve to fit the wearer’s calf. Carved 
in characteristic Celtic strapwork and studded 
with silver nails, the grip is ornamented with 
the monogram of Louis XIV, surmounted by 
an English princely crown. 

Little is known of the history of the Scottish 
stocking knife, which is called “sgian dubh” or 
black knife. Originally the “sgian dubh” was a 
concealed weapon carried under the armpit, 
to be used if the owner were disarmed or cap- 
tured, and was looked upon with disdain by 
those who considered it the weapon of a gillie 
and not of a gentleman. A later form of this 
weapon was worn in the stocking. 

“Scottish arms,” writes Stephen V. Granc- 
say in the Museum’s Bulletin, “are fairly well 
represented in the Museum’s exhibitions. There 
is a representative series of Highland pistols, 
Lochaber and Jedburgh axes, broadswords, 
targes, a true claymore, and a dirk. Our sgian 
dubh is a rare piece, for even a record of a 
similar one has not been found.” 








“Freight Cars,” by F. Drexel Smith. 


sharply painted. There is always something 
very enjoyable about the crisp graphic cer- 
tainty of Drexel Smith’s sincere painting of 
any subject-matter from box cars to board- 
ing houses.” 

Honorable mentions for oil paintings were 
awarded to Charles Kassler II, Josef Bakos, 
Norman Bowden; for water colors, Olive Rush 
and Silvio Carl Fracassini; for prints and draw- 
ings, Bunny Kassler, Garrett Van Wagenen, 
Mercedes Erixon and Ina Annette; for sculp- 
ture, Arnold Ronnebeck. 


Seattle Venture 


The opening of the Northwest Art Galleries 
of Seattle is of significance both to local artists 
and the public, as the galleries fill the need 
of a permanent market place in Seattle for 
Northwest art. With the Metropolitan Building 
Company donating the rental, the artists are 
financially responsible only for the upkeep of 
the quarters and running expenses. 

“It is earnestly to be hoped,” says the Seattle 
Town Crier, “that the experience will prove 
successful. One of the features distinguishing 
San Francisco as a truly cosmopolitan city is 
the number of downtown art galleries. The gal- 


| leries are thronged every day by persons who 


have ‘dropped in.’ Seattle people should cul- 
tivate the little habit of ‘dropping in.’ 

“Seattle, as the metropolis of the Pacific 
Northwest, must lead in developing a distinc- 
tive regional art, which is as important to us 
in holding our place in the national scheme of 
things as are libraries, symphony orchestras 
and big factories.” 

The new gallery is run by an independent 
group of Seattle artists, including Edgar Fork- 
ner, Eustace Ziegler, Stanley Cookson, Ross 
Gill, Ernest Horling, Glenn Sheckles, Virginia 
and Dudley Pratt, Paul Gustin and Kenneth 
Callahan. 


Orient and Occident in Show 


The Roerich Museum, New York, will ex- 
hibit simultaneously throughout the summer a 
group of Tibetan banner paintings, bronzes and 
sacred figures, and a collection of old masters of 
the Dutch, Flemish, Spanish, Italian and French 
schools. The group of Tibetan paintings is 
one of the most important of its kind, and 
demonstrates the variety of Tibetan sacred art. 
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Allworthy’s “Connoisseur” Wins in Chicago 


“Mexican Fiesta,’ by Charles Killgore. 
Second $500 prize. 


Tue Art Dicest reproduces on its July 
cover “The Connoisseur” by Joseph Allworthy, 
winner of the first prize at the Eleventh Semi- 
Annual Exhibition of the Chicago Galleries 
Association. It attracted much attention for 
its composition, vigor and expressiveness, and 
was highly praised by the Chicago critics. 

The lay members of the association had 130 
paintings from which to make their selection 
in the exhibition. The 150 artist members 
contributed a wide and interesting range of sub- 
ject matter, extending from the very conserva- 
tive to the extreme modern. 

The size of the prizes, the winners, the pic- 
tures and the lay members who got them are 
as follows: $750, Joseph Allworthy, “The Con- 
noisseur,” Laird Bell; $500, E. Martin Hen- 
nings, “At the Water Hole,” Mrs. Charles V. 
Hickox; $500, Charles P. Killgore, “Mexican 
Fiesta,” J. L. Houghteling; $400, Gerald A. 
Frank, “June,” Mrs. C. W. Sencenbaugh; $400, 
Jessie Arms Botke, “Sea Garden,” George 
Woodruff; $400, Davenport Griffen, “Rue de la 
Borne,” Earle H. Reynolds; $400, Pauline Pal- 


An Art Holocaust 

Priceless and irreplaceable masterpieces of 
German Romanticism, the one period since the 
XVIth century when German painters were 
leading the world, were completely destroyed 
by a fire which ravaged the Glas-Palast, Munich. 
Also many works of succeeding periods, com- 
posing other exhibitions, were burned. 

Museums of about 40 German cities, as well 
as various private collections, had contributed 
works to the various exhibits. Among the 
paintings of the Romantic school which were 
lost were four by Peter von Cornelius (1783- 
1867), six by Moritz von Schwind (1804-1817), 
and nine by Casper David Friedrich (1774- 
1840). Among the-lost French paintings were 
Picasso’s “Open Window” and works by 
Blanche, Chirico, Dufy, Maillol and Renault. 
‘leven Rodin works, in a memorial show, 
perished. A special exhibit of the whole life 
work of the Swiss painter, Cuno Amiet, was 
lost. 

The Glas-Palast was built in 1854 for an in- 
dustrial exhibition and had been used since 
1888 for the annual international art exhibits, 
which have made Munich the great German 
art center. Many artists who later became 
famous showed their first paintings at these 
exhibits. 

A great number of painters suffer as a re- 
sult of the fire. The work of a lifetime was 
destroyed in certain cases, and the financial 


| ed: Mrs. 
| Viola Norman; Chicago Galleries prize ($150). 


| Louise Lentz Woodruff; 


| and is head of the department of art 


“At the Water Hole,” by E. Martin Hennings. 
First $500 prize. 


| mer, “The Morning Sun,” J. Howard White; 


$300, F. R. Harper, “Porteait,” Clayton Mark; 


| $300, John A. Spelman, “In the Smoky Moun- 
| tains,” Martin J. Insull; $300, Helga H. Dean, 


‘In New Mexico,” Lynn A. Williams; $300, 


| Francis Chapin, “New Church in Tuscany,” 


James E. Gorman; $300, Wilbur Adams, “Por- 
trait,” John F. Cuneo; $300, J. Jeffery Grant, 


| “Rainy Day in Gloucester,” John P. Wilson: 
| $250, Adam Emory Albright, “A Day in June,” 
| E. C. Heidrich, Jr.; $250, John F. Stacey, 


“Sheep Pastures,”; “New England,” John J. 
O’Brien; $250, Gerald Cassidy, “The Brush 
Shelter,” Clayton Mark; $250, Claude Buck, 


“Portrait,” Rufus C. Dawes; $250, Sudduth 


| Goff, “Portrait,” Joseph C. Briggs; $250, Jo- 
| seph Allworthy, “A Crust of Bread.” Max 


Hurd; $250, Gerald A. Frank, “The Dance of 
Illusions,” L. L. Valentine. 

The following sculpture prizes were award- 
E. Mansfield Jones prize ($200). 


Emory P. Seidel; Chicago Galleries prize ($50). 
honorable mention. 


Elizabeth Hazeltine. 


| loss for many others is severe, due to lack of 


insurance. 


Mystic’s 114-Foot Gallery 


Work was commenced in the spring on a 
new art gallery for the Mystic Art Association, 
Mystic, Conn., located on the banks of the 
Mystic river, and it is expected that it will be 
completed in time for the annual summer ex- 
hibition of that organization for 1931, scheduled 
for July. 

The building is of wood and steel, to be fin- 
ished with clapboards and pilaster gable ends. 
It is 114 feet long and the inside will contain 
four galleries, the two largest having skylights. 
The interior is to have plastered ceilings, hard- 
wood floors, and walls covered with monk’s 
cloth. 


Dr. Munro Goes to Cleveland 


Dr. Thomas Munro, who at present occupies 
the chair of philosophy at Rutgers University, 
. has been 


appointed Curator of Education at the Cleve- 


| land Museum of Art to succeed Rossiter How- 
| ard, who has gone to the Pennsylvania Museum. 
| He is the holder of several degrees from Colum- 


bia University, has taught and lectured at 
numerous institutions, and is the author of 
many books and magazine articles on art. phi- 
losophy and education. 








English Sculpture 


The important place held by England ip 
sculpture is revealed in the public disputes over 
Hardman’s litera] statue of Earl Haig, Epstein’s 
much hated “Genesis,” and the striking exam- 
ples of architectural sculpture recently unveiled 
at the Bank of England and the Savile Thea- 
tre, according to Helen McCloy in the New 
York Times. 

In a resume of the English art season Miss 
McCloy says: “In the past the English have 
not revealed great natural gifts for modeling or 
carving. Flaxman is chiefly remembered for his 
Wedgwood designs and Homeric illustrations; 
Grinling Gibbons confined his carving to still- 
life. Yet today no other nation surpasses the 
work produced by Frank Dobson and Eric Gill, 
and the younger generation includes sueh prom- 
ising sculptors as Barney Seale, with his haunt- 
ing masks of vice (he exhibited recently in New 
York) and Dora Clarke, with her subtly chiseled 
Negroes in Burmese wood and soft, gray stone 
from Victoria Nyanza. Never before has Eng- 
lish sculpture been so vital and so various. 

“The vogue for native stone is a factor likely 
to influence the development of national style. 
The modern English sculptor, or ‘carver’ as 
he usually prefers to be called, experiments with 
many stones quarried in his own land. Fre- 
quently these are hard to work. The modern 
sculptor loves a ‘resisting medium.’ Moore 
recently carved a huge, reclining figure out of 
Hornton stone with metal veins that had to 
be filed down laboriously at great danger of 
cracking the stone. But they added interest 


| to the finished statue. Skeaping, most adven- 


turous of all in choice of material, has used flint 


| and chert, harder than case-hardened steel. To 
| carve the figure of a grebe, he used a brilliant 
| blue stone, anhydrite, which is alabaster with- 
| out its water content. 

stances are used there is no danger of English 
| sculpture’s becoming fussy or finicky, mere 
| ‘painting in stone.’ 


While such hard sub- 


“The most characteristic feature of the mod- 


| ern English style is its classicism. We hear a 


great deal about ‘distortion’ nowadays, but all 


| art is distortion. Classic distortion exaggerates 


systematically on structural principles in order 
to synthesize form; romantic distortion exag- 


| gerates capriciously in order to escape the dis- 

cipline of form, mistaking the amorphous for 
| the abstract. 
| ments are present in the confused flux of mod- 
| ern art, but the English unconsciously select 


Both romantic and classic ele- 


the classic tendency toward synthesis, which 
harmonizes with their self-disciplined spirit and 


concentric civilization.” 


Excavations at Athens 


Excavations in ancient Athens below the hill 
of the Theseum have ‘een started under the 
supervision of Dr. T. Leslie Shear of Princeton, 
and it is expected that the remains of many 


| public buildings, monuments and works of art 
| described by ancient writers will be discovered. 


The area to be excavated, about 25 acres in 
all, is to be divided between the Greek Archae- 


| ological Society and the American School of 


Classical Studies. The chief aim of the Ameri- 
cans’ first labors is to locate the royal stoa, or 


| portico, of Zeus Eleutherios, and the temple 


of Apollo Patroos, after which another section 
will be dug to find the Metroén, or temple of 
the mother of the gods, and the Bouleutherion, 
or council chamber of the Five Hundred. 
There is such an enormous amount of work 
to be done that it is believed the excavations 
will take several decades. Each year six months 
will be devoted to excavating and six months to 
classifying and studying the objects discovered. 
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“Torso,” by Peter P. Ott (New York). 


First Prize in Professional Group. 


The 1931 prizes in the annual world-wide soap | 
sculpture competition sponsored by the Procter 
& Gamble Company have been announced. 
They amount to $3,100. Sculptures number- 
ing 5,500, carved by persons in all walks of 
life, throughout America and Europe, were en- 
tered in the contest, as compared with 4,900 
pieces in 1930. The exhibits had their initial 


showing in the American-Anderson Galleries, | 


New York. A tour of art galleries and museums 
in the United States has been arranged, 


Peter P. Ott repeated his victory of last year | 
in the professional division, taking the first | 
prize for his torso of a man. Felix Kowalewski, | 


a student at the New York Institution for the 
Deaf, was selected as the young artist most 
deserving of the scholarship award of a year’s 


A Bode “Error” 





Of course, it is merely a coincidence that after | 
Dr. Wilhelm R. Valentiner, pupil of Dr. Wil- | 


helm von Bode and author of ponderous tomes, | 


excused himself in a signed statement for au- 
thenticating a fake Mino da Fiesole bought by 
Edsel Ford by saying he had followed Dr. 
Bode’s expertization, the following should ap- 


pear in the well known English publication, | 
himself | 


The Art Trade Journal. Dr. Bode 


was the author of ponderous tomes, each of 


which helped to make “records” for millions of | 
dollars worth of old masters offered to Ameri- | 


” 


can “magnates.” Tue Art Dicesr quotes in 


full, and without comment, from The Art Trade | 


Journal’s article entitled “Famous Expert’s Er- 


“Another serious blow has been dealt to the 
reputation of the late Prof. Wilhelm von Bode, 
and it has come this time from the institution 
over which he so autocratically ruled—the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum. The story is told 
by the Acht Uhr Abendblatt. 

“According to this paper, a picture of a wind- 
mill, painted on wood and certified by Bode to 


be a Hobbema, came on to the German market | 


from private hands in 1921 and was sold 
through a Dutch dealer to Mrs. Helen Nelson, 
of New York—better known under her pseudo- 
nym of ‘Helen Swift.’ Bode’s authority was the 
factor that decided the purchase and the price. 
“Not long ago Mrs. Nelson offered by letter 


“Maske,” by Anny Seidl (Austria). First 


in the International Group. 


study in any art school chosen by him. Camille 
K. Castaing won first prize with his “Polar 
Bear” in the advanced amateur class, and this 
sculpture was also awarded the Lenox prize as 
the piece chosen from the entire competition by 
the Lenox Potteries, Trenton, N. J., as being 
best suited for pottery reproduction. 

The prizes, exclusive of 89 honorable men- 
tions, follow: 

Professional class—Ist ($500), “Torso,” Peter 
P. Ott: 2nd ($300), “Meditation,” Claribel H. 
Gaffney; 3rd ($200), “Running Elephant,” 
William Ph. Bohn. 

Advanced amateur class—Ist ($300), “Polar 
Bear,” Camille K. Castaing; 2nd ($150), “Coun- 
trywoman,” August Jacob; 3rd ($100), “Chim- 
panzee,” Laddie James Vlassaty. 

Gorham award—“My Woodland 
Jeannette Yost. 


Friend,” 


5,500 Pieces Were Submitted in Annual Soap Sculpture Contest 


“Polar Bear,” by Camille K. Castaing, (Brook- 
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lyn). First in Advanced Amateur Group. 


Senior class—Ist ($200), “Rabbit,” Frederick 
Jean Thalinger; 2nd ($100), “Addre Gazelle,” 
Beonne Boronda; 3rd ($75), “A Stork and a 
Baby,” Edward Epperson; 4th ($50), “Book 
End Set,” Stanley Erpf. 

Junior class—Ist ($50), “Polar Bear,” Ste- 
phen Sumachick; 2nd ($35), “Adoration,” 
Catherine Craig; 3rd ($25), “A Chamois,” Rob- 
ert Crowe; 4th ($15), “Japanese Lady,” Betty 
Robertson. 

International section—Ist ($125), “Maske,” 
Anny Seidl; 2nd ($75), “Deer,” Kathleen Par- 
sons; 3rd ($50), “Torso,” Michael Schilkin. 

The jury of awards consisted of Alexander 
Archipenko, George E. Ball, C. J. Barshorn, 
Alon Bement, Gutzon Borglum, Harvey Wiley 
Corbett, Harriet W. Frishmuth, Charles Dana 
Gibson, Robert Laurent, Leo Lentelli, Dr. Gus- 





to present the picture to the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum. 

“When received here the picture was sub- 
jected to a fresh examination, which soon con- 
vinced the present experts of the museum that 
it is not a Hobbema at all, but an English 
eighteenth century forgery. 

“Tt will be recalled that on Bode’s unsup- 
ported dictum a battered wax bust by an early 
Victorian English modeller named Lucas, was 
long shown in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum as 
a work by Leonardo da Vinci.” 





A Pavement “Academy” 


London’s pavement artists were able to see 
their pictures hung under a roof this year instead 
of limned on the dusty sidewalks. They held 
their first “Academy” in the Albany Gallery 


way Martin, of Bond Street,” “Rex Villiers, of 
Oxford Street,” etc. 
cents to $75. 


one writer. “Practically all the exhibitors were 
men with considerable talent, for whom the 
pavement had been the only available medium 
for developing their gifts. No one was allowed 
to have a picture hung unless he was a bona 








‘pitch.’ ” 


fide pavement artist with a recognized street | 


in Sackville Street, a short distance from Bur- | 
lington House. Eleven artists showed 61 works, | 
their names appearing on the catalogue as “Con- | 


Prices ranged from 60 | 


“It was a very exclusive affair,” according to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Not Quite Right 


When the Metropolitan Museum of Art ques- 
tioned the authenticity of a large bronze plaque 
(18 by 28 inches) offered to it by the owner, 
Baron Eugene A. Medem Fersen as the work 
of Benvenuto Cellini, Baron Fersen asked the 
Bureau of Standards at Washington to test it. 
The bureau, according to the announcement of 
Dr. George K. Burgess, the director, found that 
it was an electrolytic reproduction not more 
than 60 years old. Baron Fersen, who is a nat- 
uralized Russian exile, was astonished, since 
the plaque had been in the possession of his 
family for many generations. When he and his 
mother fled from Russia the plaque was among 
the art objects they took to Paris. 

One theory is that the original was stolen 
and the reproduction substituted. Another is 
that an ancestor sold the original and himself 
substituted the electrolytic copy. In this con- 
nection it is recalled that many a Frenchman, 
trying to get cash for his ancestral. paintings, 
has found they were copies and that one of 
his ancestors had “beaten him to it.” 


Budgeted Interiors Shown 
A series of rooms arranged along lines similar 
to last year’s exhibition of “Budgeted Interiors 
Combining Thrift with Distinction” will be on 
view at the Art Center, New York, until Sept. 
12. The rooms are intended to fit the purses 
of those earning from $2,000 to $5,000 a year. 
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Davey Depicts the Sport of Millionaires 


Fi a8 


“Dirt Field,” by Randall Davey. 


Randall Davey, artist, has climbed into the | 
millionaire class! He showed during June at the | 
Albright Gallery, Buffalo, “a collection of oils, | 


water colors, and drawings of what promises to 


be one of the most successful periods of his | 


work.—horses in action. Himself a polo player 


and steeple-chase rider of no small ability, break- | 
ing and schooling his own ponies, and with a | 


growing son of even greater skill in the eques- 
trian sports, Davey approaches his subject both 


as an artist and a sportsman, bringing it the | 
full benefit of mature experience. While Ameri- | 


cans are fast developing a considerable interest 
in the millionaire pastime of polo and steeple- 
chasing, the field has hardly been scratched by 
American artists.” The quotation is from the 
press matter of the Albright Gallery. 

“The artist in this exhibition,” the press mat- 
ter continues, “brings a fresh artistic note, free 





Magazines Merge 


International Studio as a separate American 
art magazine will disappear with its August 


According to an announcement in 
Printer’s Ink it will be merged in the Septem- 
ber issue with The Connoisseur, of London. 
Both properties are owned by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. He paid John Lane $25,000 for 
International Studio ten years ago, and three 
years ago he bought 7’he Connoisseur for $495,- 
000. Printer’s Ink said: 

“International Studio, New York, will be con- 


number. 


solidated with The Connoisseur, London, effec- | 


tive with the September issue. The American 


edition will be known as The Connoisseur and 


International Studio. No change in ownership 
is involved. Miss Helen Comstock, formerly 
associate editor of International Studio, has 
been appointed American editor. L. 
who has been with International Studio for the 
last three years, has been appointed special 
advertising representative. 


Colonial Portraits and Ships 
An exhibition of Colonial portraiture and 
pictures of old ships has been staged for the 
summer season at the Vose Galleries, Boston. 





F. Black. | 


handling, spontaneity of action, interesting 
grouping, good color, and throughout a stamp 
of authority which his active participation in 
the sport necessarily lends. No one can doubt 
after studying the pictures that Davey knows 
horses in all their varying moods; the rearing 
animal in the paddock, the jumper in various 
stages of clearing hedges, or the blanketed horse 
being quietly led across the track for exercise, 
are portrayed with a refreshing vigor. Here is 
the rise of an American tradition analogous to 
that which is centuries old in England—the 
sporting print. . . . Each scene is handled with 
a freedom startlingly in contrast to the photo- 
graphic accuracy of his English contemporary, 
Alfred J. Munnings, and the slick, still life and 
portrait attitude so often found in the works of 
the other painters of horse subjects.” 

Randall Davey, “side-kick” of millionaires. 
Shades of Henri and Bellows! 


laa @hsbillion 


In the Dublin Mansion House, hardly a 
stone’s throw from the Metropolitan School of 
Art, where the annual exhibition of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy was being held, a group 
of young “rebels” opened a display of their re- 
jected pictures. Because the academy this year 
refused a larger number of works than usual, 
the younger aspirants declared they were not 
being treated fairly; and accordingly, led by 
John Keating, one of the leading lights of the 
academy, organized a rival show. 

The academy maintains that this year’s choice 
was governed by its tradition to select nothing 
but the best in Irish art, and that its jury was 
guided only by a desire to uphold this ideal. 
The malcontents call themselves the Associated 
Irish Artists. The pictures of John Keating, 
their leader, are well known in New York. 


Group Show in New Hope 

The New Hope Galleries, commercial ex- 
hibition center in the famous New Hope (Pa.) 
colony, are holding a summer group show of 
water colors, etchings, lithographs and draw- 
ings. Among the artists featured are Zorach, 
Dickinson, Cikovsky, Kuniyoshi, Hartman, 
Boyd, Badura and Bean. 





Hekking Resigns 


William M. Hekking has tendered his resigna- 
tion as director of the Albright Art Gallery at 
Buffalo, to take effect Oct. 1. He has held the 
post for seven years. 

The trustees in an announcement said they 
accepted his resignation with regrets. Mr. Hek- 
king has, by his knowledge of contemporary 
art and his high standards of excellence, brought 
the gallery into national prominence and made 
a substantial contribution to art education, 
Through his management and influence the Al- 
bright Art Gallery has made many important 
acquisitions to its permanent collection. 

Among the important art events Mr. Hekking 
arranged for Buffalo was the first exhibition of 
El Grecos owned in this country, the second 
ultra-modern exhibition organized by the So- 
ciété Anonyme, and the international exhibition 
of paintings shown last winter, a centennial 
exhibition of paintings by George Inness, and 
the present showing of contemporary American 
art, which is being considered for a national 
tour by the American Federation of Arts. 


Victorian Days 

Richard Sickert’s “English Echoes,” a series 
of paintings inspired by illustrations in Victo- 
rian publications, were exhibited at the Leices- 
ter Galleries, London. 

P. G. Konody, art critic on the London 
Observer, refers to Mr. Sickert as a translator 
rather than a copyist and says his works are 
far removed from their sources, which merely 
supply the artist with amusing material and 
ready made compositions. Further, he writes 
that whatever style or technical merit the orig- 
inals may have possessed was largely lost in 
the process of translation by the wood en- 
graver, “and is, at any rate, entirely overshad- 
owed by the brilliant arabesque of Mr. Sickert’s 
brush.” 

Mr. Konody speaks of Mr. Sickert’s highly 
developed power of visualization which enabled 
him at the suggestion of a wood engraving in 
some old magazine, “to make the past live with 
a rare intensity of throbbing life.” In conclu- 
sion: “These second-hand chronicles of Vic- 
torian days are as convincing and spontaneous 
as Constantin Guys’s personally observed rec- 
ords of Paris life under the second Empire. 
And they are painted with a gusto that is irre- 
sistibly contagious and positively forces the 
spectator to enter into the fun—I use the term 
advisedly, for the painting of these ‘Echoes’ 
must have been unadulterated fun for Mr. 
Sickert.” 


Eastman Goes to Brooklyn 

The Brooklyn Museum has added Alvan C. 
Eastman, well known authority on Eastern art 
and archaeology, to its staff. After graduating 
from Harvard, Mr. Eastman joined the Minne- 
apolis Institute of Arts, later becoming assist- 
ant to Dr. Coomaraswamy of the Boston Mu- 
seum, where he supervised the installation of 
the Gallery of Persian Art. From 1925 to 1929 
he was curator of Near Eastern art at the De- 
troit Institute. Mr. Eastman’s work in Brook- 
lyn will include cataloguing and documentation 
of the Oriental department and lecturing on 
Indian art and allied subjects. 


Arranging Auctions for America 

Otto Bernet, one of the vice presidents of 
the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries has gone to Europe, where he will make 
a trip through France, Germany, England and 
Scotland on matters having to do with auctions 
in New York next season. He is accompanied 
by Mrs. Bernet. 
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“Perfect, Said Reynolds of Metropolitan’s Masterpiece by David 


Jacques Louis David’s “Death of Socrates,” 
which has been judged by art historians and 
critics to be his supreme masterpiece, has been 
acquired by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The paintings of David (1748-1825) have 
been described as reflecting “a general state of 
mind and the emotion of an epoch,” because 
they cover such a mighty series of events. He 
lived in the midst of momentous happenings,— 
the French Revolution and the rule of Napoleon. 
His great work, however, ended with the return 
of the Bourbons, who exiled him. His artistic 
life was mystically unified with the Revolution, 
and its product—Napoleon. 

The “Death of Socrates” made a sensation 
in the Salon of 1787. “If its general popularity 
was not as uproarious as that of the Horatii,” 
writes Bryson Burroughs in the Metropolitan 
Museum’s Bulletin, “its success of estimation 
was far greater, the artists and connoisseurs 
praising it as the supreme artistic achievement 
of the time. The opinion of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
a visitor to that Salon, has been recorded. ‘The 
greatest effort of art,’ he pronounced it, ‘since 
the Sistine Chapel and the Stanze of Raphael. 
This painting would have done honor to the 
Athens of Pericles. Ten days of observation 
have served but to confirm the general idea 
I have formed, which is that it is perfect in 
every respect.’ 

“Many today,” continues Mr. Burroughs, “are 
repelled by its austerity, by its smooth un- 
accented surfaces and ‘tight’ handling, by its 
didacticism and sheer intellectuality. But oth- 
ers who can overcome the impediments of fash- 
ionable taste and are able and willing to con- 
sider the temper and the circumstances which 
gave birth to the picture will appreciate its 
true and lasting merit.” 





Art’s Melting Pot 


The Children’s Art Center, founded by Fitz 
Roy Carrington, has attained so much impor- 
tance in the art world that a special article was 
devoted to it in the New York Sun. This 
enterprise for youngsters does not endeavor to 
produce artists, but to instill in the children 
of New York’s East Side the love and under- 
standing of beautiful things. It is a revolution- 
ary experiment in carrying the message of art 
to the masses. 

The idea found little encouragement until it 
was laid before the management of the Uni- 
versity Settlement in Eldridge treet. Now, 
after 15 months, the enterprise is well out of 
the experimental stage and is established as a 
going enterprise with unlimited possibilities 
ahead. With Mr. Carrington as director and 
Albert J. Kennedy as secretary of the committee 
and head worker, the Children’s Art Center 
has become a growing reality. Acting as cura- 
tor of prints of the Boston Museum of Art for 
ten years, Mr. Carrington now holds a similar 
position in the print department of Knoedler’s, 
New York. 

Installed in the settlement house are repro- 
ductions of old masters, plaster casts of sculp- 
tures and bits of pottery. These are supple- 
mented by loan exhibits furnished by private 
individuals and art dealers, ranging from small 
bronzes and clay models to paintings and etch- 
ings. Various artists and collectors and men 
of professional standing, such as Childe Hassam 
and Jo Davidson, have lent things for display. 
Frank Crowninshield also lent examples from 
his collection of Negroid sculpture, and the 











“Death of Socrates,” by Jacques Louis David. 


An incident in which Napoleon tried to buy 
the Socrates for a prodigious amount is related 
in a book on David by his pupil and friend 
Delécluze. The Emperor had conceived the 
idea of uniting all of David’s pictures in the 
Imperial Museum. “Sire,” said David, “I be- 
lieve it impossible today to form such a collec- 
tion. My paintings are too widely dispersed; 
they are in the possession of amateurs who are 
too rich to hope that they would part with 
them. Thus, for example, I know that the pro- 
prietor of ‘Socrates,’ M. Trudaine, lends a great 
importance to the holding of that picture.” 


Metropolitan Museum a display of Coptic tex- 
tiles and photographs of paintings. The exhib- 
its are changed in part every two weeks and in 
their entirety every month. 

“Amid such surroundings,” said the Sun, “the 
children are let loose, literally, to range about 
and ‘invite their souls.” There are no instruc- 
tors, no lectures and no teaching—no adult 
direction whatsoever, except in the interests of 


| maintaining comparative order and preventing 


social clashes. The curator is permitted to an- 
swer direct questions, nothing more. The whole 
idea is to let the child react in his own individ- 
ual way—to like what he likes and dislike what 
he dislikes in undisturbed freedom. The 
visitors to the museum are limited to children 
between the ages of 6 to 14. The presence of 
the older is discouraged, an exception being 
made in the case of parents.” 

Mr. Kennedy told the Sun of the racial prob- 
lem which has cropped up in a neighborhood 
given over chiefly to Jews and Italians. Pre- 


| 





caution had been taken to hang only Old Testa- | 


ment subjects, in enjoyment of which both the | pees : 
~— Joy | artistic creativeness during the Ottoman dom- 


Jews and Christians might join without diffi- 
culty. However, at the end of six months, it 
was decided to venture a few pictures done un- 
der Christian tradftion, and two Madonnas were 
hung, one after Titian and the other a repro- 
duction of the Crivelli Madonna from the Jules 
Bache collection. 

A Jewish boy supported by a group of his 
friends went over and spat on the Crivelli. The 
Italians rallied to avenge the insult, and a 
small riot resulted. That evening the offending 
children were brought together for a talk, and 
it was explained that, as far as the Children’s 
Art Center was concerned, there could be no 
favorite gods, and that any god that was hand- 
some, whether Mohammedan, Indian, Jew or 
Christian, was eligible. 


| tiles found in Egyptian tombs. 
| quence comes Arabian art, the first in chrono- 


“We will obtain it with gold,” said the Em- 
peror; “offer him forty thousand francs, and go 
if necessary up to sixty thousand!” 

The owner of the painting refused all offers, 
saying, “I refuse them, and I pray you say to 
Napoleon that I esteem yeur work above any 
price. If I were to make this sacrifice, I would 
wish it to be gratuitous.” 

Napoleon, upon hearing this, rose brusquely 
from his arm chair and said crossly: “It is 
necessary that I respect property; I cannot 


force this enthusiast to abandon to us his 
mistress!” 


Gives a Museum 


Athens has acquired a new museum of 


Oriental art, through the generosity of Anthony 


| Benaki, whose collection of Asiatic and Moslem 
| art is valued at 


$1,500,000. The Benaki Mu- 
seum, formerly the donor’s home, has been en- 
larged for the suitable display of the col- 


| lection. 


The museum contains three departments of 


art—historical, folk and decorative. Classified 


as Moslem, the collection represents chiefly 
countries such as Syria, Egypt, Mesopotamia 
from the IIId to the 
XVIIIth century. It begins with the Hellenized 
Egyptian art of the frst Christian era, which 
is followed by the Coptic era of the VIth and 
VIIth centuries. One whole room contains tex- 


and Persia, dating 


Next in se- 


logical order of the art in Moslem countries. 
To amend the impression that Greece lost her 


ination, there is, dating from this period, a 


| rich collection of Greek embroidery from the 


Dodecanese, Epiros, Crete and Cyclades Is- 
lands and from Asia Minor. 


Long Beach Prizes 


The Long Beach Art Association’s Spring 
exhibition consisted of 65 works. The prize 
winners were as follows: 


First in oil painting, Edna Ganzhorn Unsworth; 
second, Mildred Burton; third, Cleo Bernard; hon- 
orable mention, William J. Wilson. 

First in water colors, Mabel Hoffman; 


second, 
Olive Barker; third, Palmer Power; 


honorable 


mention, J. Marsh. 


First in drawing, Viola Stone; second, Helen H. 
Rosseau. 


Sculpture prize, Edna Kelly. 
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“4A Countryside,” by 
Dallas is steadily adding to its permanent 
collection of contemporary American paintings, 


which it hopes some day to house in a mag- 


nificent new museum and art gallery. Fol- 
lowing the announcement of the awarding of 
the $500 purchase prize in the Dallas Allied 


Arts show to Alexandre Hogue’s “The Sophis- 
ticate,” comes the news that the Dallas Public 
Art Gallery has bought two paintings by Wil- 
liam S. Schwartz, “Still Life” and “A Country- 
side.” The paintings formed part of a one-man 
Art Afloat 
Something striking and significant in the art 
world took place when the new “Empress of 
Britain,” 42,500-ton Canadian Pacific liner, 
started from Southampton to Quebec, on her 
maiden voyage with her main rooms either 
hung with canvases or set with murals paint- 
ed by eight of Great Britain’s foremost artists. 
These painters were given complete freedom 
as to subject and technique by the Canadian 
Pacific president, E. W. Beatty. Accordingly, 
Sir John Lavery, one of England’s favorite 
society painters, chose to do the ball room. 
Edmund Dulac expressed his “Orientalism” 
in designs for the “Cathay Lounge” or smok- 
ing room, and his work has excited much com- 
ment. Heath Robinson created four fanciful 
works in his designs for the Knickerbocker bar 
and the children’s nurseries. Maurice Greiffen- 
hagen functioned in his best historical manner. 
The central salon was designed by Sir Charles 
Allom. P. A. Staynes and A. H. Jones evolved 
a grand staircase and foyer reminiscent of the 
Spanish style. Frank Brangwyn created some 
masterly designs for the main dining room. 


Correcting an Error 
Henry Rankin Poore calls Tue Art Dicest’s 
attention to a misprint of Ettore Cadorin’s 
name in an article in the 15th May issue, con- 
taining a collection of opinions on American art 
from various European sources. Mr. Cadorin is 
now living in Santa Barbara. 


Dallas Acquires Two Paintings by Schwartz 
















































































» William S. Schwartz. 


touring exhibition of paintings by Schwartz, 
which during the past year visited many of 
the larger cities and which recently closed at 
the Hudson Galleries, Detroit. 

Schwartz is honored each year in his home 
city of Chicago with a one-man show at the 
Art Institute, and is a frequent exhibitor at 
most of the large All-American shows as well 
as the Carnegie International. He is equally 
well known as painter, lithographer and sculp- 
tor. Manuel Chapman last Fall devoted a large 
de luxe monograph to his life and work. 


7° 
A Window Stolen 

The old church at Weitensfeld, Carinthia, had 
a mediaeval window, declared to be the oldest 
stained glass window in Austria. It was a very 
precious thing, and greatly coveted by collec- 
tors. 

And now, according to The Art Trade 
Journal, London, Herr Adolf Bauer, a Viennese 
art expert and an intimate friend of Baron Louis 
Rothschild, Austria’s leading banker, has been 
charged with instigating the theft of this win- 
dow. 

Each fragment of the window, which portrayed 
St. Mary Magdalene, was removed by night 
from the church. The thief replaced the pieces 
of glass with worthless imitations. 

It was a small window, only 12 inches by 9 
inches, but worth a king’s ransom—and bank- 
ers are now richer than kings. 


“Further Research” 


Publication of Dr. W. R. Valentiner’s “Rem- 
brandt Paintings in America,” which at $40 the 


| copy, was to have taken place this Spring, has 


been postponed until next Fall. 
given is 
work.” 

The attitude taken by Dr. Maximilian Toch 
and by Prof. John C. Van Dyke toward the 
genuineness of the 1,500 or so paintings re- 
corded as Rembrandts makes the job assumed 
by Dr. Valentiner require a maximum of “re- 
search work.” 


The reason 
“the necessity of further research 























Wright in Berlin 


An eagerly awaited exhibition of the works 


of Frank Lloyd Wright, whom Europe calls 
“the father of modern architecture,” is being 


held at the Prussian Academy in Berlin. 


The 


Berlin press, while commenting enthusiastically 
upon Mr. Wright’s early work, expresses unani- 
mously its disappointment on his latter period. 


Prof. Max Deri writes that it would have 


been better for the reputation enjoyed by 


Mr. Wright if only the works of his early period 
had been shown. Ascribing his early attitude 
to the stimulating power of the new building 
materials which became available in those years, 
Prof. Deri thinks the more familiar Mr. Wright 
became with them the more unfaithful he was 
towards the new art. 

Max Osborn, art critic, praises the “exemplary 
work” done by Mr. Wright from 1893 to 
1910. Erich Mendelsohn, Berlin architect, 
after calling the American “a great artist whom 
we love as the father of new times,” assails 
his omission from the committee of American 
architects preparing plans for the 1933 Chica- 
go World’s Fair. Vorwaerts said of his later 
work: “Nothing can rob Wright of his fame. 
He remains the first and most authoritative 
pioneer of the new architecture.” 





Cleveland’s Gift Enlarged 


A gift of 21 pieces of Chinese porcelain has 
been made to the Cleveland Museum of Art 
by Mrs. Warner in memory of her husband, 
Worcester R. Warner, founder of the museum’s 
Oriental collection. 

“There could not be a more living memorial 
to a liberal and unselfish spirit than the Wor- 
cester H. Warner collection,” the museum Bul- 
letin said. “The acquisition of each piece was 
an event which was linked in Mr. Warner’s 
mind with the thought that some time that 


| piece might give countless others the pleasure 


and joy he felt in owning it. This privilege 
has now been made available for the citizens of 
the city in whose life he played such a vital 
part. 

“In 1915, a year after the inception of the 
museum, Mr. Warner entered upon a career of 
enthusiastic and liberal support of the Oriental 
department, especially in the Chinese field. 
Due chiefly to his generosity, this section grew 
in a decade to have representative pieces in 
nearly every period, from the Chou dynasty 


to the Ch’ing.” 


Would Aid Indian Art 


In the annual report of the Eastern Associa- 
tion of Indian Affairs, the establishment of a 
“Service of Indian Applied Arts,” to be ad- 
ministered by the Federal Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, was urged. It is hoped that such a 
service would help the Indian earn a steady in- 
come through his ability as an artist and crafts- 
man. 

“The applied arts and handicrafts of the 
American Indian have always been a source of 
income for him,” declares the report. “Assist- 
ance is necessary because in many tribes the 
old crafts have been so consistently disparaged 
that they are in great danger of disappearing 
altogether and the older men and women who 
excel in the technique of these arts are now 
fast dying out.” 





Summer “Internationals” 

Three “Little International Exhibitions” are 
scheduled this summer at the Neumann Gal- 
lery, New York. The first, now open, is com- 
posed of the work of Max Beckman, Georges 
Rouault, Gerrit Hondius, E. Schlein, A. F. 
Levinson, Max Becker and Benjamin Kopman. 
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“Bitter Medicine” 


The low state of the art market, and the 
concomitant fact that now or never is the time 
for collectors of paintings to acquire bargains, 
was demonstrated by the fact that the 105 
items of the Marczell von Nemes collection, 
sold at auction on june 16 at Munich, brought 
only $420,000, which was “bitter medicine” for 
the heirs of a man who thought he was making 
a fine speculation. The sale, the most important 
held at Munich for 30 years, was expected to 
realize more than $1,000,000. But buyers stood 
off. Americans obtained most of the paintings. 
Many American dealers and collectors, includ- 
ing Philip Lehman of New York, were present, 
as well as representatives of museums from 
New York, Boston, Cleveland and Kansas City. 

The feature of the sale was the purchase of 
Rembrandt’s “Fabius Maximus” by the dealer 
Mensing of Amsterdam for $80,400, after a first 
bid of $72,000. It was painted in 1655, was 
sold in 1808 at an Amsterdam auction for 
62 florins and was bought in 1913 by the col- 
lector from the dealer Sedelmeyer for $100,000. 
The net loss on the transaction, figuring in- 
terest on the investment, compounded since 
1914, is more than $130,000. 

El] Greco’s “Concert of Angels,” for which 
von Nemes paid $48,000 several years ago, 
and which was expected to bring $96,000, was 
knocked down for $66,000. Giovanni Bellini’s 
“Doge Loredano and Four Nobles,” for which 
von Nemes paid $48,000, went for $49,920, 
supposedly to an American. Fra Filippo Lippi’s 
“Virgin With the Babe,” for which the collector 
paid $31,200 went also to an American col- 
lector for $23,520. Americans bought Titian’s 
“Portrait of Federigo Il” for $21,840; Hals’s 
“Portrait of a Scientist” for $20,640; and Jacob 
Ruysdael’s “Landscape With Three Oaks” for 
$3,840. 

Rembrandt’s “Saskia as Athene” brought 
$19,200; Fra Angelico’s “Adoration of the Three 
Wise Men” went for $24,000; Rubens’s “Christ 
Giving the Keys to Peter” brought $7,440 and 
Tiepolo’s “Apotheosis,” $13,680. 


* * * 
More “Bitter Medicine” 


Another dose of “bitter medicine” had to be 
swallowed on June 15 by the heirs of William 
Salomon, New York banker and art collector, 
who died in 1919, and his wife, who died in 
1927. According to appraisal figures given 
in an affidavit by C. McK. Lewis, executor, the 
paintings, miniatures, mezzotints and engravings 
are worth $676,055; tapestries, $110,000; furni- 
ture, rugs and draperies, $278,376; bronzes, 
$44,585; silverware, $42,229. 

According to Mr. Lewis, the collector bought 
from Duveen Brothers paintings, marbles and 
bronzes for which he paid $940,000. Many of 
these were appraised at far less than the pur- 
chase price. For instance: 

Luini’s “Virgin and Child With St. Jerome,” 
$100,000 paid and $45,000 appraised; Cone- 
gilano’s painting of the same title, $100,000 
and $30,000; Francia’s “Virgin and Child With 
St. Francis and St. Jerome,” $110,000 and 
$50,000; Cateana’s “Portrait of a Young 
Nobleman,” $100,000 and $35,000; Botticelli’s 
“Bust Portrait of a Young Man,” $90,000 and 
$30,000; Perugino’s “Virgin and Child With 
the Infant St. John,” $50,000 and $20,000; 
Pinturicchio’s “Virgin and Child,” $60,000 and 
$25,000. 

Mr. Lewis also said that two Pajou marble 
groups, “Satyr” and “Faun,” were bought for 
$90,000 and appraised at $40,000, while three 
large vases by Fontana were bought for $80,- 
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Healy, New York Collector, Buys a Dab 





“Greece,” by Leon Dabo. 


“Greece,” a recent canvas by Leon Dabo, has 
been acquired from an exhibition of the artist’s 
work at the Ferargil Galleries, by James A. 
Healy of New York. The painting, according to 
the critics, is one of Mr. Dabo’s finest achieve- 
ments, ranking with other works by him now 


hanging in the Luxembourg, Metropolitan and 
some thirty other museums in this country and 
abroad. 

Dabo, who has painted little in recent years, 
was one of Whistler’s most distinguished pupils 


| and his career has extended over a period of 
| more than thirty years. 





000 and appraised at $20,000. Five other 
bronzes for which $40,000 was paid were ap- 
praised at $29,000. 


= * * 


Clarke Disappointment 


The Thomas B. Clarke collection of early 
American portraits was withdrawn from auc- 
tion in New York on June 15 because of the 
lack of a minimum bid of $1,250,000. Although 
the City Bank Farmers Trust Company, ex- 
ecutor of Mr. Clarke’s will, had announced that 
it reserved the right to reject all bids, the first 
statement of the minimum price was made at 
the abortive event by H. H. Parke, of the 
American-Anderson Galleries, who acted as 
auctioneer. 

The question of whether the collection will 
be sold privately as a group or dispersed at 
auction is still unsettled. 

One art dealer who was prepared to pay 
$1,000,000 said his client had intended to pre- 
sent the collection to a public institution as a 
memorial. This dealer openly critical, as- 
serted the minimum was entirely too high and 
that “they wouldn’t have lost a cent if they 
had started the bidding at $600,000.” 


“Ghost People” Popular 


Last August Tue Art Dicest reproduced on 
its cover an unfinished sketch of Maynard 
Dixon’s “Ghost People.” This drawing has now 
developed into a symbolic painting, and it was 
awarded the Harold L. Mack popular prize of 
$150 in the San Francisco Art Association’s 
annual exhibition. 

Dixon’s canvas shows a mysterious procession 
of forms, their faces hidden. When the idea was 
a drawing the artist placed in the center a nude 
feminine figure, symbolizing humanity, and 
marching among the obscure forms. This was 
eliminated in the painting. 


Art of 9000 B.C. 


An exhibition of prehistoric African art re- 
cently opened at Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany. 
This exhibition, called “Madsimu Dsangara,” 
shows what Prof. Leo Frobenius and his as- 
sociates have succeeded in bringing together 
during their expedition to Central Africa. Ex- 


| act copies in the actual size of the rock paint- 
| tings made at the time when the whole north 


otf Europe was covered with ice, are shown. 
Some of these works, which were found on 


| the walls of mountain caves, are engraved on 


rock, but more are painted. They represent 
animals, human beings, ships and scenes from 


| religious ceremonies. 


“People unacquainted with prehistoric art,” 
says the Christian Science Monitor, “are sur- 
prised to find that some of these paintings 
possess artistic value of a high degree. Two pic- 
tures of antelope, for example, are so full of 
grace and charm that they might be mis- 
taken for impressionistic water-color sketches 
from a modern European painter’s brush. Yet 
the paintings which look most modern are be- 
lieved to be the most ancient. They date prob- 
ably from 9000 B.C. or 8000 B.C. In the 
course of time the pictures grew less natural- 
istic, more rigid in style and smaller in size. 
The latest ones, in which geometrical figures 
begin to appear, represent the first step from 
picture-painting to picture-writing.” 

Various museums loaned copies of south 
European cave paintings, for comparison with 
the African ones. 


A Federation for San Francisco 


A Federation of Arts has been established in 
San Francisco to act as a unifying agency in 
all matters relating to the arts. The San Fran- 
cisco Art Association and the San Francisco 
Society of Women Artists have become mem- 
bers. 
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Thee AMBASSADOR 
v 


v 


LOS ANGELES 





A COOL 22 ACRE 
California playground 
CROWNED by a GREAT 


HOTEL 


No hotel in the world offers 
such varied attractions as the 
AMBASSADOR, “The _ Great 
Hotel that Seems Like Home” 
—the center of Los Angeles and 
Hollywood social life. 


+ + 


Continuous program of outdoor 


and indoor diversion. 22-acre 
park, playgrounds, open air 


plunges, tennis courts, 18-hole 
miniature golf course, archery, 
flowered pergola walks, cactus 
gardens. 


An all talking picture theatre, 
world-famous Cocoanut grove 
for dancing parties. Riding and 
all sports. 35 smart shops. 


Ambassador convention audito- 
rium seats 7000. Guests have 
privilege of champion 18-hole 


Rancho Golf Club. 


Most Attractive Rates 
OUTSIDE ROOMS WITH 


BATH as low as $5 per Day 


Write for Chef's Booklet of California 
Recipes and Information 


v 


THE AMBASSADOR 
HOTELS SYSTEM 


THE AMBASSADOR, NEW YORK 


THE AMBASSADOR, ATLANTIC CITY 
THE AMBASSADOR, PALM BEACH 


THE AMBASSADOR, LOS ANGELES 
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| Rosewood Carving Takes First in San Diego 








“Young Maize.” Sculpture in Rosewood by 
Donal Hord; $500 Purchase Prize. 


One hundred and seventy-one oil paintings, 


| water colors and sculptures by artists resident 


within a radius of 225 miles of San Diego, com- 
prise the Sixth Annual Southern California 


| Exhibition at the Fine Arts Gallery of San 


Diego, which will continue through Labor day 
Donal Hord won the Gen. and Mrs. M. O 





College Accepts “Prometheus” 
The controversy over the mural painting 
“Prometheus” on the walls of Frary Hall at 
Pomona College, Claremont, Cal., has been 


| settled and the painting accepted, according to 





Jose Clement Orozco, the artist, in the New 
York Sun. 

“Conservatives in Claremont,” said Orozco, 
“fought acceptance of my work, alleging that it 
was too modernistic to be considered real art. 
The liberals, including students and members of 
the faculty, contended that art is not to be 


| measured by the yardstick of Father Time, and 


they won.” 


Miss Bragg’s New Post 

Although Miss Laura M. Bragg, director of 
the Charleston Museum, will retain her title 
and plans to return there, she has been granted 
a five years’ leave of absence by the trustees in 
order to reorganize and direct the Museum of 
Natural History and Art, associated with the 
Berkshire Athenaeum at Pittsfield, Mass. Dur- 
ing her absence E. Milby Burton will be act- 
ing director at Charleston. 





Terry $500 purchase prize for his “Young 
Maize,” a carved rosewood figure, as well as 
special commendation for his group of three 
carved rosewood figures. Other awards were as 
follows: Leisser-Farnham prize ($100), Ever- 
ett Gee Jackson; Evelyn N. Lawson water 
color purchase prize ($100), Ruth Peabody; 
Art Guild prize ($50), John Hubbard Rich: 
Gildred novice prize ($25), Ruth Miller. 

The following first honorable mentions were 
also awarded: Oil painting, Margo King Rocle; 
sculpture, Ruth Norton Ball; still life, James 
C. Wright. 

The jury of awards, made up entirely of ar- 
tists, consisted of Thomas L. Hunt, A. Kather- 
ine Skeele, Douglass Parshall, James Tank 
Porter and Lionel C. Sherwood. 

“While there are not so many extraordinary 
representations this year as sometimes in the 
past,” Reginald Poland, director, said, “the 
average is unquestionably as high as it ever was 
in the annual. The water colors seem to com- 
prise the weakest group. From work seen in 
Southern California, it should be better. There 
are a number of sculptures which we venture 
to say might also have received awards. The 
oils form a very even, decidedly progressive, 
and intriguing collection. 

“From our first-hand contacts with not only 
Southern California, but California painting in 
general, we have a feeling that both the quali- 
ty and the quantity of figure compositions and 
portraits in San Diego’s annual indicate that 
a constructive and worth while development 
has taken place within the last few years here 
in California.” 





Italian Controversy 


Italy’s architects are waging a battle among 
themselves, according to Arnaldo Cortesi of 
the New York Times. One group, composed 
of young Milanese architects, who call them- 
selves “Rationalists’ and who are declared 
to “make up in ideas what they lack in ex- 
perience,” is fighting for ultra-modern styles 
against those upholding the Renaissance tra- 
dition. This latter group, headed by the 
Academician Marcello Piacentini, believes in 
what may be called the official style of archi- 
tecture and in drawing their inspiration from 
the masterpieces of the past; the Rationalists 
on the other hand believe that a definite break 
should be made and that architecture should 
develop along totally new and unexplored lines. 

The discussion arose when the Rationalis'!s 
held an exhibition in Rome, asserting that 
they possessed a formula for renovating Ital- 
ian architecture and evolving a new style. 
Premier Mussolini visited the show and, im- 
pressed by their work, promised his support. 
The others vigorousiy protested, saying the 
younger men had invented nothing new but 
had faithfully copied modern architecture 
which had appeared in numerous European 
cities. 

“What is required,” wrote Mr. Cortesi, 
“is not to throw the old, accepted Italian 
architecture overboard completely, for it has 
stateliness and grace, but to vivify it by the 
injection of new ideas. This result the Ra- 
tionalists may well achieve.” 


Ruskin and Italy 


John Ruskin was the great interpreter of 
Italian art to England in Victorian days, and 
in token of this J. Howard Whitehouse has 
presented to Italy, through Signor Mussolini, 
a set of drawings by the champion of the 
British Pre-Raphaelite school. 
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It Didn't Happen 


Sir Joseph Duveen, Brt., was not created a 
peer of the realm by King George on his birth- 
day (June 2). The honor had been expected, 
and even the designation, “Lord Millbank,” in 
recognition of his benefactions to the National 
Gallery, Millbank, otherwise known as the 
Tate Gallery, had been passed along to the 
art world. Last year Sir Joseph had expected 
to be raised by the King, and then the art 
world was informed he was to be Lord Hull. 

It can be said almost with certainty that 
the MacDonald Government intended to make 
a peer of Sir Joseph, and that there was recon- 
sideration of the project. Interesting details 
may come out later. 

Art received much consideration in the king’s 
honor list, if not in the person of Sir Joseph. 
Sir William Llewellyn, president of the Royal 
Academy, was promoted from Knight Com- 
mander to Knight Grand Cross of the Poyal 
Victorian Order. The following were knighted: 
W. F. Reynolds-Stephens, president of the 
Royal Society of British Sculptors; J. L. Caw, 
formerly director of the National Galleries of 
Scotland; and Charles Reed Peers, president of 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries. Charles 
Aitken, lately director of the Tate Gallery, was 
made a Companion of the Bath. 





* 





* * 


Sir Joseph Duveen’s persistence is greatly to 
be admired. On the day following the an- 
nouncement of the King’s birthday honors, 
the cables from London carried the news that 
John Russell Pope, New York architect, had 
been commissioned by him to design a new 
$250,000 wing to the Tate Gallery (National 
Gallery, Millbank). This new wing will house 
sculptures and water colors. 

If enough of the American-derived millions of 
Sir Joseph are expended on British art benefac- 
tions, the art world does not expect him to 
remain forever a baronet—or “little baron.” 

Tue Art Dicest so far has not been able to 
verify the four-year-old rumor that Sir Joseph 
intends to establish a foundation, with a capital 
of millions, for the benefit of contemporary art 
in America—the nation from which most of 
his millions have been derived. 

And on the day following the King’s 
birthday the engagement was announced by 
Sir Joseph and Lady Duveen of their daugh- 
ter Dorothy to William, the 25-year-old 
son of Sir William Garthwaite, banker and ship- 
owner, who was created a “first baronet,” an 
inheritable title, in 1919. To the art world it 
looked as if both these announcements had been 
“timed” to reach the public on the day after 
Sir Joseph was made a peer,—and that some- 
thing happened at the eleventh hour to cancel 
the “main event.” 












































The “Bulletin” Merges 


With this issue, Tue Art Dicesr takes over 
the subscription list of Tue Woopsrock 
Buttetin. Like Tue Arcus of San Francisco, 
which was incorporated in Tue Art Dicest, 
the Bu.tetin will be remembered for the splen- 
did gesture it made. It was the creation of the 
Woodstock colony of artists, writers, musician: 
and other workers in the creative arts, who. 
under the editorship of F. Gardner Clough, pre- 
sented to the nation their views on various mat- 
ters. 

This is Mr. Clough’s message to the sub- 
scribers of THe Woopstock Buttetin: 

“My nose still retains the salutary smell of 
the Woodstock work-shop, where for several 
years living psalmists and prophets of the arts 
joined the Buttetin’s voice with stimulating 
tesult, Art expression goes on and on! the 












estopping selfishness of antagonistic convention 
proves but feeble protest! 

“IT am certain that the Buttetin subscribers 
will be pleased to join Tue Art Dicesrt readers, 








“Birkdale Boadocia, Sealyham Terrier,” by Matilda Browne. 


Art lovers and dog lovers. are meeting on a | portrait of the Sealyham 
common plane at the Pascal M. Gatterdam 
Gallery, New York, at an exhibition of dog 
paintings by Matilda Browne (Mrs. Van | Critic than George Moore wrote: 
Wyck). The artist, already known for her 
portraits of prize winners at bench shows, has 
also entered the field of painting the bird dog, 
and several examples of this later work are in 
the group. 

Perhaps the best known of Matilda Browne’s 
dog pictures is the one herewith reproduced, a | to the painter.” 


The Art Digest, 1st July, 1931 


This Dog, Wrote George Moore, Couldn’t Lie 


“Birkdale 
Boadocia,” winner in both the United States 
and England. Concerning this work, no less a 


“IT read with interest the catalogue of Mrs. 
Van Wyck’s pictures, and admired the frontis- 
piece, the half length of a terrier. She seems 
to me to have got all the nature of the dog 
into it, his age, his fidelity, and his regard for 
the truth; I cannot imagine him telling a lie 


under any circumstances! My congratulations 
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for whom the panorama of American art activity 
is so capably reviewed! I wish to publicly thank 
all the poets and painters who contributed to 
Tue Woopstocx BuLteTin so generously!” 





METROPOLITAN Galleries 


Heckscher Building 


730 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 





MASTERS OF THE ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, DUTCH, ITALIAN 
and SPANISH SCHOOLS 





Dealers and Visitors invited 


SUMMER EXHIBITION 


Inquiries solicited 
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Victorian Art 


Victorian art is displayed in an adequate and 
sympathetic manner in a London exhibition of 
early Victorian arts and crafts, which was 
organized by Sir Cecil Harcourt-Smith. By 
presenting a series of typical rooms, the organ- 
izer endeavored to re-create the atmosphere 
and surroundings of Victorian times. 

“This fascinating exhibition,” writes Frank 
Rutter in the Christian Science Monitor, “shows 
how cleverly the Victorians adapted many 
Georgian fashions to their own mode of living. 
The series of living rooms shows their major 


| 


that Victorian art was something crude and 
Philistine, and this exhibition will be a whole- 
some corrective to such ideas.” 


The Pickman Silver 


The Pickman family silver, a collection of | 


early American pieces of great artistic interest, 
and unequalled in the length of its tenure by 
one family, has been given to the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts by descendants of the family, 


| who lived in Salem and for whom the first pieces 


attainments in paintings, furniture, silver, china, | 


glass, etc., and there is also a display of Vic- 
torian jewelry. 


“Further, these early Victorian days were a | 


time of great artistic curiosity, when a number 
of new ventures were made in processes either 
newly invented or hitherto little known. Among 
them we may mention the sand pictures, Baxter 
prints, silhouettes, papier-mache, mother-of- 
pearl inlays, etc., which flourished for a time and 
then faded away. 

“There has been far too much easy assumption 





were made. The collection is an interesting evi- 
dence of the luxuries of early American life. 


There are 34 pieces. Among the silversmiths | 


represented are John Coney, Jeffrey Lang, John 
Edwards, Peter Oliver, Timothy Dwight, John 
Coburn, Henry Hurst, Nathaniel Morse and 
John Andrews. - 


McKenzie Quits University 
Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, director of physical 





education and professor’ of physical therapy | 


since 1904 at the University of Pennsylvania, 
has resigned from the faculty in order to de- 


vote all his time to sculpture, in which field he | 


is internationally known. 


Over-night comfort... 


and a sumptuous 


breakfast for as 
little as three dollars 


Hurried and harried transients, 
suburbanites whom the milk 
train irks, even dyed-in-the- 
wool New Yorkers who choose 
at times to awake near their 
oflices—to these the Barbizon- 
Plaza offers room and bath, a 
delicious breakfast—for as little 
as three dollars. 


In Manhattan's Golden 
Horseshoe of hotels, the 
Barbizon-Plaza is convenient to 
the smartest shops, theatres and 
clubs. Overlooking the trees 
and lagoons of Central Park it 
aflords peace and quiet when 


rest is desired. 


And if you’re seeking gaiety, 
you ll find that, too, at the 
Barbizon-Plaza. Francis Felton’s 
dance orchestra at dinner and 


supper hours (and, by the way, 























































there’s no cover charge for 
guests). Card rooms always at 
your disposal. A sun-tan roof 
where you may bask in comfort. 
If literary, you ll enjoy brows- 
ing through the library. W hat- 
ever your whim may be, the 
Barbizon-Plaza offers complete 


satisfaction. 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 
HOTEL 


101 west 58th street - central park south - new york 


ROOM, BATH and CONTINENTAL BREAKFAST 
FROM $17 WEEKLY; FROM $3 DAILY 













Davidson Portraits 


An exhibition of portrait busts, in bronze, 
marble and plaster, of contemporary men of 
letters, produced by the American sculptor, Jo 
Davidson, between 1912 and 1931, was held at 
Knoedler’s, London, in aid of the Royal Literary 
Fund. The most successful of these studies are 
of Sir James Barrie, George Bernard Shaw, H. 
G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, Anatole France, Ed- 
gar Wallace and Israel Zangwill. 


Mr. Davidson’s work drew high praise from 
the English critics. 


“Fountain of Creation” 


Lorado Taft recently started work on a com- 
panion piece to his famous “Fountain of Time.” 
It will be called the “Fountain of Creation,” 
and he hopes to finish by the opening of the 
world’s fair in Chicago two years hence. The 
project is based on the classical myth of 
Deucalion, the Greek Noah, who with his wife 
Pyrrha were the only mortals saved by Zeus 
after a nine day flood, and who, stepping from 
their boat on the top of Mount Parnassus, 
consulted an oracle as to the best way for 
restoring the human race. Having been told to 
throw the bones of their mother behind them, 
Pyrrha divined that these bones were the stones 
of mother earth. 

In the “Fountain of Creation” Taft will en- 
deavor to catch the moment when these stones 
are changing into human forms. The composi- 
tion begins with creatures, half-formed and 
vague, emerging from the shapeless rocks; these 
merge into figures fully developed but still grop- 
ing in the darkness. It reaches its climax in 
an exalted group saluting the dawn. 






Parrish Turns to Nature 


Maxfield Parrish, who has “glorified” the 
American girl amid sunsets and sunrises for 
13 years, is planning a complete change of 
subject. He is painting his last “Girl-on-a- 
Rock.” The veteran illustrator, according to 
the New York Sun, is convinced that there is 
a new vogue coming in magazine covers and 
calendar designs. Henceforth he will paint na- 
ture, unadorned by female pulchritude. 

“Shut-in people,” Parrish said, “need out- 
lets for their imagination. They need windows 
for their minds, Artists can furnish them. 
There are pretty girls on every city street, but 
a city man can’t step out of a subway and 
watch the clouds play tag with the top of 
Mount Ascutney. It is the unattainable that 
appeals. Next best to seeing the ocean or the 
hills or the woods is enjoying a painting of 
them.” 


Out of the Past 


Ever since the opening of the Wallraf- 
Richartz Museum in Cologne two portraits 
which had been repainted and were in bad con- 
dition have been kept unnoticed in the store- 
room. Recentl;; they were brought out and 
investigated. When the repainting was re- 
moved it was found they were the work of the 
great and powerful master Matthias Griinewald 
(1500-1530), last of the German Gothics, and 
contemporary of the first of the great German 
Renaissance artists, Diirer (1471-1528). What 
is more, they are unique, inasmuch as they are 
the only two portraits by Griinewald known. 

Griinewald is ranked by connoisseurs as one 
in a trilogy with Diirer and Cranach (1472- 
1553). Heretofore his known works have been 
wholly religious. Power of conception in his 
paintings is united with a harmonious and ex- 
pressive color orchestration. 
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Throes 


The work of modernizing Rome is causing 
heartaches and protests there. Many old and 
beautiful houses have been torn down to make 
room for new constructions and to widen nar- 
row traffic-bound streets. Some sections have 
assumed a thoroughly modern aspect. Protests 
in the press, however, have grown stronger and 
stronger, and now the magazine Architettura e 
Arti Decorative prints a large number of pho- 
tographs of ancient houses, portals, etc., which 
have been removed. 

Regrettable as the destruction is, there seems 
to be no help for it. The city is so crowded 
with art monuments that no new building can 
be erected without removing an old and pre- 
cious one. This, some writers point out, has 
always been the fate of Roman architecture. 
When Nero burned a large section of old Rome, 
he did so in order to make room for a gorgeous 
imperial palace. When St. Peter’s Basilica was 
built (Raphael and Michelangelo helped em- 
bellish it) there was destroyed to make room 
for it a most beautiful ancient basilica of the 
Fourth century; worse than that, the Colosseum 
was stripped of its precious marble facings in 
order to provide building material. 


New Museum Opened 

California has a new art museum—the Louis 
Terah Haggin Memorial Galleries in Stockton, 
a gift of Mr. and Mrs. Robert T. McKee of 
New York. Mrs. McKee is the daughter of the 
late Louis ‘Terah Haggin, son of a famous 
California pioneer. The paintings, consisting of 
more than 200 examples of the art of the 
period from 1850 to 1900, were part of the 
Haggin private collection. ‘They are mainly of 
a style now considered outmoded. 

There are nudes by Bougereau, a nocturne 
by Cachaud and two works by Rosa Bonheur. 
Emile Lambinet, Jules Worms, Leon Richet and 
Jules Breton are represented. Among the 
American painters are Inness, Blakelock, Wyant, 
Hassam, and Keith. There are twelve char- 
acteristic Western landscapes by Bierstadt. 

The museum will be closed during the sum- 
mer months, and will reopen in the fall, when 
works by contemporary artists will be shown in 
addition to the permanent collection. 


Nuremberg Paintings Shown 

Under the title of “Nuremberg Painting from 
1350 to 1450,” the Germanic Museum in Nurem- 
berg, Germany, is holding an exhibition of altar 
pieces until the end of August. Considerable 
restoration was needed, the most striking of 
which was the rejuvenation of the altar paint- 
ing of the Church of St. James. This work, 
which dates from about 1370, had been hidden 
by dirt and varnish for almost 400 years. 

Other works include the “Bamberger Altar” 
(about 1430) from the Bavarian National 
Museum, the altar from the Sacred Cross 
Church in Nuremberg, the “Kadolzburg Altar” 
from Berlin, the “Deocarus Altar” from St. 
Laurence’s Cathedral, and a great number of 
pictorial epitaphs. 


Sculptures by Milles 

The first major exhibition in America of the 
works of Carl Milles, noted Swedish sculptor, 
is being held by the City Art Museum of St. 
Louis, throughout the Summer. Many of the 
sculptures, which are chiefly in bronze and 
marble, are replicas of public and private foun- 
tains which the sculptor has executed. About 
35 of the pieces were imported direct from 
Milles’ world-famous garden near Stockholm. 

“Milles’ style ranges through various types 
of academic treatment,” said the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. “In contrast are two interpre- 


| 
| 








Brooklyn’s Summer Show Like a Travelogue 





“Snapping Turtle?’ by Douglas Brown. 


The Brooklyn Museum has installed its an- 
nual summer show by American and foreign 
artists. One large room has been allotted to 
the International Group, while each American 
exhibitor has his own little cubicle, making 
the exhibition a series of one-man shows on a 


small scale. This, according to Edward Alden | 


Jewell of the New York Times, “is an excellent 
plan; much more satisfactory, for purposes of 
unhurried Summer study, than just to cover 
the walls with a melange.” 

Douglas Brown, whose work is reproduced 
above, is one of the American artists repre- 
sented. “His water colors, most of them 
painted in the South, are alive,” writes Mr. 
Tewell, “with clever» perspectives and unusual 
foreshortenings; often there are striking felici- 
ties in design.” 

Concerning the show Mr. Jewell said: “Ther: 


tations of the classic myth of Europa and the 
Bull, one a finely drawn bronze from the foun- 


tain at Halmstad, Bweden, and the other an | 


Frans Buffa and Sons, 58 West 57th Street, N.Y. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


is a sort of international atmosphere pervading 
the entire exhibition. It is a little like an in- 
structive travelogue, taking one on a cruise that 
includes far northern icefields and the tropics, 
the East and the West, with stop-over privileges 
to suit the individual taste. Subject mat- 
ter is various, full of colorful contrast. Several 
of the artists have gone picturesque with 
hearty enthusiasm. Visitors will also find plenty 
to edify or perplex them in the realm of ab- 
straction and mysticism.” 

The following artists are included: Ben Benn, 
Douglas Brown, Frieda Hauswirth Das, Wil- 
liam de Leftwich Dodge, Raphael Doktor, Paula 
Eliasoph, Yun Kai Gotzsche, Stefan 
Hirsch, George Laszlo, Joseph Lomoff, Hanz 
Meyer, Ann Neagoe, Agnes Pelton, Princess 
Paule de Ruess, Olive Rush, Miklos Subs, Irene 
Weir, Sergei Yourievitch, 
stein. 


Gee, 


Theresa F. Bern- 


almost humorous drawing of the woman and 
the bull, broadly realistic and with more than 
a suggestion of Mayan or Oriental art.” 


by 
William H. 


Singer, Jr., 
N. A. 
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Capart Hails Brooklyn Torso as Masterwork 


Torso of Makit-Aton (Front). 


As a result of a research conducted by Prof. 
Jean Capart into the collections of classical and 
Egyptian art of the Brooklyn Museum, a beau- 
tiful torso of the little Princess Makit-Aton 
(daughter of Akhnaton) has been brought to 
light among the treasures, bequeathed to the 
museum by the noted American Egyptologist 
Charles Wilbour. Prof. Capart, who is director- 
in-chief of the Royal Museum of Art and His- 
tory of Belgium and the author of numerous 
works on Egyptology, states that the 4,200 year 
old fragment is one of the finest examples of 
Egyptian art in the world, surpassing in beauty 
of modelling and of feeling the well known 
statue of the same type in the Petrie collection 
in London. In the next volume of his compre- 
hensive history of Egyptian art, Prof. Capart 
will include a detailed discussion of this torso. 
He writes: 

“The head and feet having been broken off, 
it is only a torso, but it is modelled with such 
exquisite perfection that one experiences true 





PAINTINGS AUTHENTICATED 
AND APPRAISED BY 


Dr. Maurice H. Goldblatt 


ART EXPERT 


Whose attributions have been officially acrepiec 
oy the directors of the greatest galleries or 
Surope, including the Louvre, Paris; Dorio-ram- 
flio Gallery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bowgna: im 
perial Gallery, Vienna. and other imporiant ge! 
series 


Correspondence Invited 


Congress Hotel Chicago 
Chev: Prof.P.FARINA 


EXPERT RESTORER OF 
“OLD MASTERS” 
AND AUTHORITY ON THEIR AUTHORSHIP 
1350 South Sist St. PHILADELPHIA 
200 West 57th St.. NEW YORK 








enchantment. Another torso of an El-Amarna 
Princess is known in the Petrie Collection. Hun- 
dreds of reproductions of this masterpiece have 
been given since I published it for the first time, 
thirty years ago, in my ‘Receuil de Monuments 
Egyptiens.’ The Brooklyn fragment is more 
complete, more perfect even. Like a bewitched 
princess, Makit-Aton has slept in obscurity and 
forgetfulness 35 centuries, to be reborn in our 
XXth century, when we shall endeavor to ren- 
der her a more everlasting glory than the royal 
destiny she might have known if Death had 
spared her a few years more.” 

Makit-Aton was the second daughter of 
Amenophis IV and Queen Nefert-Iti. The 
“Aton” in her name recalls the fight her father 
waged to replace the many deities of Egypt, of 
which Ammon was all-powerful, with a cult of 
sun worshippers under the single deity Aton. 
Amenophis IV abandoned Thebes, the magnifi- 
cent city of Ammon, and erected another, where 
this statue was discovered. He even changed 
his name from Amenhotep (“Ammon is satis- 
fied”) to Akhnaton (“pious to Aton”). Akh- 
naton, when he died about the 17th year of 
his reign, left a family of daughters. His son- 
in-law, Tutankhamen, restored the worship of 
Ammon. 


Coates Memorial 


A memorial exhibition of the work of the late 


| George Coates, Australian artist, including near- 


ly 200 paintings and drawings, has been held 
at the New Burlington Galleries, London. Coates 
was, above all, a portrait painter, and the art 
critic of the London Times writes that he was 
a completely self-effacing artist, modest and 
sensitive, and when he painted a portrait he 
gave himself up to the sitter so that all the 
variations in human personality came through. 

P. G. Konody in the Observer: “Coates, whose 
vision was founded on the study of the old 
masters at the Louvre—Giorgione was his spe- 
cial preference—as a rule worked in a low key, 
but managed to keep his dark tones luminous 
and never allowed them to degenerate into dingi- 
ness. 


1750 Room for Boston 


A gift of a very fine room of the Georgian 
period, built about 1750, has made it necessary 
for the Boston Museum of Fine Arts to add an 
sdditional unit to its wing of the decorative 
arts. The room comes to the museum from 
the Newland Manor House, near Coleford, Glou- 
cestershire, England, built by John Probyn. It 
comes to Boston in perfect condition, and has 
not been altered since the time its overmantel 


ornament and cornice were put in place. 


Plans for the new unit were drawn by Wil- 
liam T. Aldrich, architect for the new wing, 
working in collaboration with Edwin J. Hipkiss, 
curator of decorative arts at the museum, 


Old Masters in California 


A great deal of interest has been shown in 
San Francisco ‘in the exhibition at the Gump 
Galleries of old masters covering a period of 
five centuries. In the collection is a portrait 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller, who lived in the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth centuries and who executed por- 
traits of no fewer than fourteen reigning sov- 
ereigns. The Dutch school is well represented. 
High marks in the show are a work by Filippino 
Lippi, a winter scene by Peter Breughel the 
Younger, and William MHogarth’s “Modern 
Midnight Conversation.” 











Like Samplers 


“Adam and Eve and the Apple Tree,” Lucile 
Howard and M. Elizabeth Price. 


A series of murals, executed by Lucile How- 
ard and M. Elizabeth Price, feature the decora- 
tion of the New Junior Lounge recently opened 
for the exclusive use of the Junior members of 
the American Woman’s Association in its club- 
house, New York. While the artists have chosen 
XIXth century themes for their designs, they 
have achieved modern feeling in treatment and 
brilliant use of color. 

The east wall of the Junior ballroom presents 
a garden party. Against softly toned walls and 
formal trees, belles in wide, sweeping skirts are 
attended by courtly gallants. Opposite, on the 
west wall, a Victorian Ball is in progress, with 
Columbine and Harlequin executing a pas de 
seul in the centre of a floor crowded with flower- 
like figures. 

Originality and charm characterize the small- 
er room. Here Miss Howard and Miss Price 
have gone back to the samplers, selecting motifs 
of special interest to youth. They have evolved 
a brush stroke which suggests woven linen and 
some sixteen different ‘stitches accredited to 
samplers. Research in famous collections of 
samplers brought forth alphabets, ornamental 
borders, “boxer” figures, domestic and wild 
animals, whales and ships. 
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Mrs. W. D. Fraley,’ by Laurence K. Fraley. 


Laurence K. Fraley was a senior in the med- 
ical school of the University of Oregon when 
he took up art, more or less as a diversion, join- 
ing the modelling class of H. M. Ehrman in 
the university’s art school. That was last Win- 
ter. Recently a number of his portrait busts 
were included in an exhibition of senior student 
work, held in the Meier & Frank Galleries, Port- 
land, under the auspices of the Oregon Society 
of Artists. The critics hailed his debut and pre- 
dicted a great future. 

Truthfulness in delineation of physical features 
is a characteristic of Fraley’s work, traceable 
to the knowledge of anatomy he gained during 
his years of study in the medical school, but 
his pieces vary in technique and form of expres- 
sion with the personality and character of the 
sitter. Perhaps the outstanding exhibit in the 
show was Fraley’s portrait of his mother (re- 
produced above), said by the Oregon Daily 
Journal to “reveal strikingly the sculptor’s abil- 
ity to capture that will o’ the wisp something 
that gives light to the eyes and soul to the 
body.” Fraley expects to show his work in 
New York next season. 





Death of Italian Sculptor 


Adolfo Wildt, Italian sculptor, who began his 
career as a marble cutter, died in Milan at the 
age of 63. Wildt, who by his perseverance 
and hard work gradually became famous, made 
busts of Pope Pius XI and Mussolini. 


CAPRONI CASTS 
dave been purchased by Mu- 
seums, Schools, Architects 
and Art Lovers for nearly a 
century because: 

They are faithful copies of 
the originals. Only superior 
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Our fully illustrated catalog 
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Contributing contemporary sculptors include: 
Lorado Taft, Cyrus E. Dallin and Bryant Baker. 


Esquiline Venus 
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When Inness Left the “Hudson River School” 


Henry Ward Beecher was a close friend of 
George Inness, and he owned several of his can- 
vases. The Newhouse Galleries, New York, 
after having already acquired and sold “Light 
Triumphant” and “Summer Afternoon” from 
the group, has now obtained “Sunshine and 
Shadow,” signed and dated 1867, and belonging 
to the middle period of Inness—executed after 
he had left the tight methods of the “Hudson 
River School” but before he had passed into the 
full synthesis of his later “Barbizon period.” It 
was particularly beloved by Beecher. 

G. W. Sheldon in his “American Painters,” 
published in 1876, before Inness attained his 
full breadth of technique, reproduced an en- 
graving of “Light Triumphant” and gave the 


Art Survey of Indiana 


Desiring to create a better understanding and 
a higher appreciation of art, the Indiana Fed- 
eration of Art Clubs made an art survey of 
the entire state in 1928-29. The results are 
contained in a handbook just published by the 
Extension Division of Indiana University, 
Bloomington. The survey follows the main 
automobile routes, designating the objects of 
art or historical interest. Monographs on the 
most important phases of art development in 
the state are included, together with a directory 
of Indiana artists and collectors. 


Plundering Foils Excavators 

The season’s excavations in the Badari Dis- 
trict of Egypt have just been completed by the 
Brunton expedition, working under the aus- 
pices of the British Museum. New ground as 
far as Ghoraiab was examined, and the work 
of exploring the desert north and south of El 
Matmar was continued from last year. Many 
interesting relics were found, including rare 
pottery. The Middle Kingdom fortress of 
Kubban was excavated, showing traces of six 
periods. The yield of relics was considerably 
cut by ancient and modern plundering. 





Borglum’s “Wilson” in Poland 

Gutzon Borglum’s bronze statue of Presi- 
dent Wilson, six feet high and weighing two 
tons, the gift to Poland of ex-President Pader- 
ewski, pianist and statesman, was unveiled in 
Wilson Park on June 28, the twelfth anniver- 
sary of the Treaty of Versailles. Both Pader- 
ewski and Borglum were present. 


“Sunshine and Shadow,” by George Laurence (1825-1894). 








following detailed account of Inness’s “process 
of painting”: 

“First, he stains his white, fresh canvas with 
Venetian red, but not enough to lose the sense 
of entire transparency. Then, with a piece of 
charcoal he draws, more or less carefully, the 
outlines of the picture, afterward corfirming 
the outline with a pencil, and puts in a few of 
the prominent shadows with a little ivory black 
on a brush. His principal pigments are white, 
very little black, Antwerp-blue, Indian-red and 
lemon-chrome. He begins anywhere on the can- 
vas, and works in mass from generals to par- 
ticulars, keeping his shadows thin and trans- 
parent, and allowing the red with which the 
canvas was stained to come through as a part 
of the color. When the work is, sufficiently dry, 
he adds to his palette cobalt (for the sake of 
giving permanency to the blues), brown, and 
pink, The last steps are glazing, delicate paint- 
ing, and scrumbling, and the use of any addi- 
tional pigments that are needed.” 

The author says that Inness sometimes painted 
for fifteen hours a day, “the length of time, of 
course, depending chiefly upon physical condi- 
tion, states of feeling, and the nature of the 
emotion to be expressed. He paints standing, 
whether the canvas is large or small. His keenest 
pleasure is usually at the beginning of his task: 
as the picture gets under way, the labor becomes 
harder and harder, and he often lays the canvas 
aside for another one. Sometimes he has twenty 
pictures in hand simultaneously, working on 
four or five of them in a single day.” 
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“Real or Fake” 


The development of the greatest art period 
the world has ever seen, now starting in 
America, is being thwarted by American “snob- 
bism,” according to Leon Dabo, veteran Ameri- 
can painter, in an interview with Ruth Seinfel 
of the New York Post. 

“This is something I feel very keenly,” said 
Mr. Dabo, once a protege of James McNeill 
Whistler. “We are not going to have an art 
which is indigenous to our soil and which will 
express the aspirations of our people until we do 
what the Medicis and the Popes did in the 
Renaissance. We will have art when we em- 
ploy the artist.” 

“Our rich men do love beauty, but they 
show it by spending millions annually for real, 
fake or alleged primitives. To have a native 
art wé only need to spend a small per cent of 
this money on our own artists.” Mr. Dabo 
then quoted Henry James, who said, “America 
exports its artists and imports its art.” 

“Tt is wrong,” the painter continued, “when- 
ever any official portraits are to be painted, 
not to allow our American artists to do them. 
With all admiration for certain foreign mural 
painters, I do believe that our own men, even 
if they were inferior in talent, should be em- 
ployed on our public monuments. When our 
President and our public men have their por- 
traits painted, they are painted by foreign 


artists.” 
Recently President Hoover’s portrait was 
painted by Douglas Chandor, an English 


artist; Mrs. Hoover sat for Bleb Ilyin, a Rus- 
sian, and Vice-President Curtis posed for a 
portrait by Pierre de Langy, a Frenchman. 
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“Prison Made” 





“Design for Statue in Honor of the Women 


of the World War,” by John Schlitz. 


A man who has been rightfully called a genius 
is now serving a 45-year sentence in Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. In his “spare time,” in a work- 
shop behind prison walls he carves. statues 
| which have been praised by prominent sculptors. 
| In 1929 he designed a white marble statue, life 
| size, to the memory of American war mothers. 
Offered to Kansas City, it was rejected and 


was “convict labor” and “prison made goods.” 

Lorado Taft believes in John Schlitz. “I have 
never thought it necessary,” said Mr. Taft, “to 
criticise Mr. Schlitz’s work, for I have consid- 
ered him a sculptor and not a beginner. If he 
| ever gets out of his rather restricted quarters 
he will at once take his place among America’s 
| honored artists. I have no doubt of this, for 
he has the necessary skill—and above all, the 
ideas and ideals.” 

The prisoner is just another victim of cir- 
cumstance. Before joining the American forces 
in the World War, he was a Wyoming cowboy. 
He came to Leavenworth prison when he was 
just a boy, after having been tried overseas for 
the shooting of a sergeant. His release might 
mean the making of a great American sculptor, 
| for, although he is entirely self-taught, he has 
| made great strides in the perfection of his art. 

“I am greatly in sympathy with any steps 
| which may result in the release of John Schlitz,” 
| Gutzon Borglum said, “giving him an opportu- 

nity to be at liberty, and of larger service to 
| mankind, to himself, and to become a valuable 
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member of society. We have too few of such 
in the world.” 

Paolo Abbate said: 
artist, I consider it my duty to speak a word 
in behalf of John Schlitz, now at Leavenworth 
prison. In his work and words I find a man 
well fitted to produce great works when freed 


“As a clergyman and 


by the clemency of our great President. Art 
like flowers needs the air, the sunshine and the 
kind hand, to water and cultivate it. Art is 
a precious thing for the world. It is also rare. 
To sacrifice an artist is a crime worse than the 
one for which an artist may find himself behind 
prison bars.” 

There is no appeal from the verdict of a mili- 
tary court. Only the President of the United 
States can act. 


Russian Art for Brooklyn 


The collection of Russian National Art, of 
the XVIIth to the early XIXth century, which 
has been on exhibition at the Brooklyn Museum, 
has been given to that institution by Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Harkness of New York. 

The collection antedates the introduction of 
mechanical production in Russia, and will 
prove of great value to the art classes which 
frequent the museum. It consists of peasant 
embroideries, costumes, headdresses, hand 
woven materials, laces, and articles in silver, 
copper and other metals, and ikons. 


P. Jackson Higgs Moves 


Two floors have been entirely remodeled in 
the Rolls Royce Building on East 57th Street, 
New York, to fit the needs of the Gallery of P. 
Jackson Higgs, formerly at 11 East 54th Street. 
Although the galleries will be open there all 
summer, the formal opening will not take place 
until autumn. 
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Two Edgedr 


Fascist syndicalism, according to the London 
Observer, is now studying the question known 
in France as “le droit de «uite,” with the ob- 
ject of obtaining legislatw.i to safeguard the 
interests of artists or their heirs in cases where 
works of art increase notably in monetary value 
after they are sold by their creators. This 
“plys-value” problem has been solved in vary- 
ing degrees in France, Belgium and Czechoslo- 
vakia, but Italy hopes to find a true Mus- 
solinian solution. One suggestion made by 
the commission of experts, which was appoint- 
ed by the government, is that a law be passed 
whereby the artist or his heirs are to share for 
a period of 50 years in the increased prices of 
his work, 

“The problem,” said the Observer, “has ac- 
quired renewed interest since the death of 
Spadini about three years ago. He died com- 
paratively young when his distinction and 
originality as an artist were only known to 
his friends and a restricted group of art lov- 
ers. Poverty forced him to sell his pictures at 
low and often absurd prices. A sensation was 
caused recently when a picture he had sold for 
a hundred lire (under $5) was bought for 50,- 
000 lire, or just over $2,500. Some conscien- 
tious sellers of his pictures have given the 
family a share of their gains. ... 

“People are asking whether the govern- 
ment will accept the thorny responsibility of 
following the vicissitudes of works of art. 
Will a survey office for art be founded similar 
to that for landed property? Will an army of 
art scouts be attached to it, whose business 
it will be to run to earth buyers and sellers 
and those who have made contracts with false 
declarations?” 

Another side of the matter, altogether over- 
looked, is the depreciation in the value of 
paintings sold by the “famous” artists of one 
generation, whose works in the next are some- 
times not worth one-tenth of the studio price. 
Would it be right for the artist’s heirs to 
share in this loss? For instance, an Albert 
Bierstadt for which the painter received $20,- 
000 afterwards sold at auction in New York for 
$400. If a law of “le droit de suite’ worked 
both ways it would provide a terrible penalty 
for some artists’ heirs 


Discovery of a Diirer 
During a rearrangement in the Royal Pina- 
cotheca in Sienna, Italy, a picture of St. Giro- 
lamo signed by Albrecht Diirer and bearing the 
date 1514 was discovered. It is on a panel. 
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Strange Art of Central Asia for Boston 


Central Asian Head. IV to V Century. 


A girl’s head of carved stucco from Central 
Asia, fourth to fifth century A. D., has been 
added to the Asiatic collections of the Boston 
Museum of Art as a gift by Dr. Denman W. 
Ross. Ananda Coomaraswamy, keeper of East- 





Founders Exhibition 
The annual Founders Exhibition has been 
installed at the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
New York. About 100 leading American artists, 


| members of the galleries, are represented, each 


of whom has contributed one work for the show. 
The exhibition continues until Oct. 20, when 
the lay members of the institution will draw 
lots for the various paintings and sculptures. 

A comprehensive idea of the show’s impor- 
tance may be had from a list of the artists. A 
few are: Karl Anderson, Robert Brackman, Roy 
Brown, Emil Carlsen, Ettore Caser, Bruce Crane, 
Elliott Daingerfield, Randall Davey, Charles 
H. Davis, George Wharton Edwards, Nicolai 
Fechin, Frederick C. Frieseke, Howard Giles, 
Lilian Westcott Hale, Hobart Nichols, Hovsep 
Pushman, Chauncey F. Ryder, W. Elmer Scho- 
field, Robert Spencer, Frederick J. Waugh, Ches- 
ter Beach, Allan Clark, Daniel Chester French. 
Max Kalish, R. Tait McKenzie, Herman A. Mac- 
Neil, Attilio Piccirilli, Edward Field Sanford. 
Bessie Potter Vonnoh, Adolph A. Weinman and 
Georg J. Lober. 


French Art in Prague 
A carefully organized exhibition of work by 
living French artists in Prague numbers 250 





2m art, writes of the new accession in the cur- 
rent issue of the museum’s bulletin: 

“In recent years discoveries of Buddhist 
paintings and sculptures, the latter typically in 
stucco, in Chinese Turkestan and Western China 
(Khotan, Kuca, Tun Huang, etc.), have added 
a new chapter to history: revealing an art em- 
bodying Indian, Hellenistic, Iranian and finally 
Chinese elements in varying proportions; not 
like the Greco-Buddhist art of Gandhara, an 
inorganic combination of incongruous elements, 
but expressing indigenous energies, astonish- 
ingly living qualities and a true ‘style.’ 

“The most remarkable and unexpected feature 
of the style of the newly acquired head of a girl 
is not so much the Hellenistic model, nor even 
the contemporary animation, but rather the 
astonishing manner in which the emotional 
quality and even the detailed aspect of the 
Gothic art of Europe nearly a thousand years 
later are anticipated. There are many single 
heads which would be altogether in place on the 


| facade or doorway of a thirteenth or four- 


teenth-century French cathedral. 

“This combination of a reanimated Hellen- 
istic ideal with the anticipation of Gothic is a 
strange and unforeseen development in the sandy 
deserts of Central Asia.” 

Tue Arr Dicest of Ist April, 1931, printed 
an article on the recently found Central Asian 
stuccos when a collection of them was shown 
at the Stora Galleries, New York. 





Paintings and sculptures, forming an ensemble 
the like of which can hardly be seen even in 
Paris. The painters include Picasso, Matisse, 
Utrillo, Viaminck, Rouault, Masson and Leger, 
while Maillol and Despiaux are the best repre- 


sented sculptors. 


The Illinois Academy 
The Fifth Annual Exhibition of the Illinois 
Academy of Fine Arts is open for the Summer 


| in the Art Galleries of the State Museum, 


| Springfield, Il. 


About 2,000 were present at 


| the formal opening at which Governor Emmer- 


to the Kiwanians of Illinois. 


son presided. 

A painting by C. Curry Bohm was presented 
The exhibition 
will remain at Springfield until Sept. 1. 


Bulgartan Folk Art in Rome 
An exhibition of Bulgarian folk art is being 
held in the Galleria d’Arte in Rome. Some of 
the exhibits are very old and have aroused spe- 
cial interest as they are important in art history 
for their scarcity and original patterns. 





Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 
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Prints for Nation 


Many of the most noted wood engravers of 
America are represented in the collection of 
about 500 prints, formed by the late Alexander 
W. Drake, which has been given to the Library 
of Congress by his widow, Mrs. Alexander W. 
Drake, of Stockbridge, Mass. Mr. Drake was 
art editor of both the Century and Scribner 








magazines. 
Among the artists represented are Timothy 
Cole, Thomas Johnson, Elbridge Kingsley, 


Gustav Kruell, Henry Wolf, W. B. Closson, 
Robert C. Collins, Henry Davidson, Caroline 
A. Powell, F. S. King, John W. Evans and 
Frank Jungling. Cole was noted for the per- 
fection of his craftsmanship, and this collection 
contains many reproductions by him of European 
masterpieces. 


Prints of Famous Physicians 
A collection of rare portrait prints of famous 
physicians, ranging in time from the XVIth to 
the XIXth century, was put on view at the 
Print Club in Philadelphia in connection with 
the national convention of doctors. The ex- 
hibition included some 50 portraits, numerous 
satires and caricatures. The art critic of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger: 

“One is struck with the dignity and strong 
character so evident in the portraits, and so 
curiously at variance with the satiric carica- 
tures.” Portraits of doctors of England, Bel- 
gium, Holland, France and Germany were in- 
cluded,—in various aspects, usually character- 
ized by objects that would suggest their pro- 
fession.” 







































Japan Buys Polish Prints 

Modern Polish art has found perhaps its best 
expression in graphics. The technical qualities 
of Polish prints together with their specific emo- 
tional content have made them known not only 
in Europe and America, but in Japan. During 
a recent exhibition in Tokio 31 of 94 exhibits 
found buyers and more than 30,000 visited the 
exhibition. 

A survey of the Japanese press shows that 
landscape prints were liked best, while the 
religious subjects did not find an equal under- 
standing. The collection is now being shown 


in Osaka. 







































































Cole Left No Riches 





































acclaimed the premier of wood engravers, left 
an estate valued at little more than $11,000. 
Of this only $3,000 is represented by personal 


Annie Elizabeth Cole, is the sole beneficiary. 
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Art Prints 
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high in quality 

low in cost 





But just let us send our Catalogue 


Wealth is not always a complement of fame. 
The late Timothy Cole, who at his death was 


property—little monetary recompense for the 
years Cole labored with his graver. His widow, 












A rare series of Giovanni Battista Piranesi’s 
Le Carcefi D’Invenzione has been purchased 
for the Print Collection of the Minneapolis In- 
stitute of Arts, through the Martha Torrance 
Wallace Memorial Fund. Although this Prison 
Series of 16 plates, sometimes called “Piranesi’s 
Dream,” was never accorded the popularity of 
his other works, it is undoubtedly among the 
greatest products of his facile genius. 

William M. Ivins, curator of prints at the 
Metropolitan Museum, attributes the unlike- 
ness of these engravings to the rest of Pira- 
nesi’s plates to youthful caprice and the inspira- 
tion of other architectural compositions of his 
| older contemporaries. 


Gifts to Detroit Institute 


The Detroit Institute of Arts has received 
as a gift from the Founders Society a group 
of 10 prints by Edvard Munch from the ex- 
hibit, held there recently, and 12 lithographs 
of New York by Glenn Coleman. Munch is 
one of the pioneers of modern painting, and 
his style, which is characteristic of the modern 
German school, has had great influence 
Central Europe. 

The American department also received a 
portrait by William Morris Hunt (1804-1879) 
of William Barton Rogers. Hunt, whose work 


in 
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Authorized distributors for other 
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Minneapolis Acquires Piranesi’s Prison Set 


Engraving from Prison Series, by Piranesi (1720-78). 


“These Prisons,” says. Mr. Ivins, “are direct 
and smashing, full of endless untiring energy 
and vitality. But they tell no tale, they do not 
lend thernselves to discussion, and they have 
no associational appeal. They are something 
more and greater and infinitely rarer than any 
of these, they are perhaps the nearest approach 
ever made in engraving or etching to that 


| logically impossible thing, the pure and un- 
| adulterated work of art in which manual felic- 


ity and human interest play no part. And, in- 


| cidentally, if one may dare to speak of color 


|} most 










































in black and white, they are undoubtedly the 
sumptuously magnificent prints ever 
made.” 


~ 


is rare, was one of the first American artists 


| to be trained in France. The technique of this 


portrait is decidedly French, and contrasts with 
the American portraits painted in the English 
tradition during that period. 










Announcing New Design Portfolio 
By DORIS ROSENTHAL 


PERTAINING TO FLOWERS 
AND TREES 


Those acquainted with this series of decorative 
art motifs will welcome the addition of new pub- 
lications; a total of seven portfolios now being 
available. The usual careful choice and arrange- 
ment of historic and contemporary art motifs 
from pottery, textiles, carvings, manuscripts, etc., 
is evident. 

Each portfolio comprises 50 plates of design 
motifs printed on durable cream stock on which 
the source of each motif is indicated. 


An illustrated frontispiece ‘‘How to Use’’ offers 
helpful suggestions for teaching. These plates 
measuring 11”x14” are an adaptable size for use 
in classroom. 











$4.50 EACH 
Write for free prospectus. 
BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC. 
Educational Art Publishers 


424 Madisen Avenue 362 Palmer House Shoos 
Mew York Chicage 
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Poore’s New Book 


Dedicated to “that saving majority, the 
normal mind,” Henry Rankin Poore has writ- 
ten another volume on art, this time “Modern 
Art: Why, What and How?” (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons; New York; $4.00). 

The author states that he is in decided sym- 
pathy with several points of view of modern art 
and with some of its philosophy but feels that 
much of it is experimental and that the press 
is responsible in a great measure for keeping 
alive “certain absurdities” and a persistence in 
the impossible that would have been abandoned 
without its encouragement. 

It is half a century since this innovation in 
art was inaugurated and Mr. Poore feels that it 
is timely to know wherein this movement has 
made art better than it was. In his opinion, 
little as far as actual production has been con- 
tributed, but much in the matter of “how to 
do.” 

“Confronted with the practical question of 
performance or production,” he says, “the man- 
ifest answer must be: Little so far as subject 
art is concerned, few themes of ethical, moral 
or national character have been attempted, but 
much relating to technical problems and phil- 
osophic adjustments. The technical problem of 
how to do has absorbed the attention of the 
new tendency, which has offered a new schedule 
including several divisions, each as distinctly 
different and separated from the other as from 
what they term ‘academic art’.” 

Mr. Poore divides the output of the new move- 
ment into two classes; the one group of care- 
fully trained craftsmen who felt that they must 
be modern and altered their methods by adopt- 
ing some trivial change, “creating a division 
between naturalism and what is merely tangen- 
tial thereto”; the second being the Post-Impres- 
sionist group, in which are to be found “divisions 
of the sincere, the grotesque and the absurd.” 
The four aids to the new movement the author 
states as Science, Fashion, the Press and the 
Promoter of the new thing—and the greatest 
sinner of all these to his mind is Science. 

The book is divided into three parts, The 
Why, The What and The How. Under The 
How there are three chapters contributed by 
Ralph M. Pearson, R. H. Wilenski and Walter 
Pach respectively. This volume, as well as 
his previous ones, is easily readable, meaty in 
content, copiously illustrated with 50 half-tones, 
and should prove the subject of much discus- 
sion for the student and layman in art, for whom 
the author intended it. 


Rothenstein’s Pen 


Although innumerable biographies, memoirs 
and criticisms have been written about almost 
every important personage of the artistic world 
who lived between 1870 and 1900, Sir William 
Rothenstein in his “Men and Memories” (New 
York; Coward-McCann; $5.00) has presented 
fresh pictures and new ideas of many of them. 

Sir William Rothenstein was born in Brad- 
ford, England. When he was barely sixteen 
he went to London to study art at the Slade 
School under Legros, and a year later to Paris, 
under Julien. Then he went to work. However, 
he tells little of his own life in this volume, 
but writes much of those with whom he was 
associated. He fell in with many types—from 
the lowest stratum to the crust of aristocracy 
at Oxfo-); geniuses and charlatans, Oscar Wilde, 
Joseph Pennell, Whistler, Sargent and many 
ethers are deftly sketched. The Boston Tran- 
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A “Painting Series 

The Studio (London) has now released the 
first four volumes in its new “Painting Series,” 
(Wm. E. Rudge; New York; $2.00 per vol- 
ume). 

These books are devoted to various aspects 
of the art of painting in water color and oil 
and include groups of full page illustrations in 
color (8 to a volume), the representative works 
of well known contemporary artists having to 
do. with the subject matter. The foreword in 
each case is written by Martin Freeman. 

The first volume deals with figure studies and 
the introduction gives a brief history of the 
development of this form of expression which 
has been a chief inspiration of men of art 
through the ages. The reproductions are by 
Charles Shannon; W. G. De Glehn; Anders Zorn, 
whose studies of the nude make up the most 
important part of his life’s work; W. Russell 
Flint, noted water.golorist, and others equally 
prominent. There are two studies of the cele- 
brated mythological “Judgment of Paris,” one 
by Harry Morley, treated in the classical man- 
ner and recalling Renaissance style, and the 
other by A. E. Cooper in the modern style. 
The plates are accompanied by explanatory 
notes on the artist and a description of the 
subject. 

In Volume 2, landscape, a comparatively 
recent art as a subject in itself, is treated. The 
plates here are a selection of pastoral scenes 
of the English countryside and they have an 
atmosphere of reality strongly appealing. Some 
of the artists represented are Dame Laura 


“Knight, Sir George Clausen, George Henry, 


Sir David Murray and Arnesby Brown. 

The appeal of childhood with its tender grace 
of limb and its beauty is the subject of the 
third volume.’ Two of the works reproduced 
are by Dorothea Sharp and Sir E. J. Poynter. 
Others represented are Henry S. Tuke and 
Gemmell! Hutchison. 

Last in the series (to date) is Volume 4, 
devoted to marine studies. Since ships are rap- 
idly changing in form and are becoming more 
and more luxurious floating hotels, it is inter- 
esting to look back on the earlier forms and 
study man’s progress through the ages, to 
which this means of conveyance greatly con- 
tributed. Arthur J. W. Burgess is represented 
by a sailing ship in full rig and Charles N. 
Henry contributes a river scene with various 
types of vessels. Frank Brangwyn depicts the 
boats at Venice, the subject beloved of Cana- 
letto, while the little fishing boats of Concar- 
neau furnish the theme of a painting by Terrick 
Williams. Maxwell Armfield and Bertram Priest- 
man complete the nautical collection. 


script: “A word, a line, reveals more of them 
than do the volumes we have already read.” 

The author’s memories are not all of artists. 
When he was twenty he went to Oxford to make 
a set of lithographs of famous Oxonians, which 
series has made him as famous as the subjects 
themselves. He was on most cordial terms 
with many of the authors of the day and has 
done sketches of more than one. 

In conclusion the Transcript: “One longs to 
quote endlessly the shrewd and kindly com- 
ments not only on his fellow men but on Paris, 
on France, on England, especially the delight 
he felt in the beauty of Oxford. But even if 
one permitted himself this luxury, he would 
still fail to convey to the reader any adequate 
idea of the charm of the book as a whole or 
of the high artistry in living which Sir William 
shows.” 
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America’s Art 


The story of man’s cultural development as 
misrored in the lives of her artists and their 
works is told in a complete and understanding 
way in Prof. Eugen Neuhaus’s “The History 
and Ideals of American Art” (Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Palo Alto, Cal.; $6.50). In it 
Prof. Neuhaus is both the chronicler and the 
prophet of American art. Taking America’s 
artistic expression from its infancy, the author 
describes the mottle of sources from which it 
has sprung, showing the prim art of England 
blending with a ripened Continental tradition, 
then emerging into something sprawling, clus- 
tered and cosmopolitan. 

This fusion of backgrounds, values and tech- 
niques is depicted by the author without cata- 
logue dryness. However, his record is chron- 
ologically and geographically complete, the story 
being told from coast to coast and from Colonial 


| days to the present. In the role of prophet Prof. 


Neuhaus sees the present day American art as 


| being primeval, organic and confident, an art 
| impelled toward a renaissance equalled only by 


that of XVth century Europe. 

“There are voices,” writes Prof. Neuhaus, 
“and they are gaining in strength, which predict 
for American art a great future comparable in 
scope and splendor to the revival of art in 


| Europe during the XVth century. Many of the 


basic conditions which were responsible for the 


| Renaissance in Italy we undoubtedly possess: 


wealth, power, confidence, energy, enthusiasm, 
and native talent. We may indeed confidently 
look forward to Anmierica’s achieving an art 
which will reflect American life and American 
institutions. The argument that we are too 
young is growing less and less valid with the 
progress of time. American art will develop its 
finest flower only if it looks forward and learns 
to trust, to follow, its own impulses, its own 


| vision.” 


Commercial Art 


To the beginner in commercial art, C. E. 
Wallace, for many years a teacher and formerly 
chairman of the Art Department of the High 
School of Commerce, New York City, addresses 
himself in his book, “Commercial Art” (Whit- 
tlesey House; McGraw-Hill Book Co.; 
York; $3.00). 

He has recorded a graded and correlated 
development of drawing, design, lettering, etc., 
as applied to commercial art in such sequence 
as to develop the student’s technical ability. 
The author has not included the modernistic 
phase, “for commercial art is always in a state 
of change in outward forms,” and he feels that 
a basic knowledge of the principles of design 
as developed through conservative drawings 
will leave the individual free to work out his 
own style. 

The book is compact in arrangement, easily 
readable though in text-book style and contains 
a particularly useful feature, definitions of tech- 
nical terms and descriptions of the various 
mechanical processes employed in the reproduc- 
tion of commercial art. It is profusely illus- 
trated with color plates, halftones and line 
drawings, which help the student to visualize 
practically the theoretical points made in the 
text. 

The comments in the introduction on the 
possibilities of commercial art as a profession 
are brief and pointed and constitute excellent 
advice to the beginner. The experienced artist 
may also profit by the technical advice con- 
tained herein. 


aT 
New 
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Found in London 


A letter of historic importance by John 
Adams, addressed to “His Excellency Archibald 
Bullock, Esq., of Georgia,” has been discovered 
in London and acquired by Gabriel Wells of 
New York. The letter is dated at Philadelphia 
on July 1, 1776, three days before the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence. In it Mr. 
Adams invokes Heaven to make the new re- 
public “more giorious than any former repub- 
lics have been.” 

“This morning,” writes Mr. Adams, “is as- 
signed for the greatest debate of all—the dec- 
laration that these colonies are free and inde- 
pendent States has been reported by the commit- 
tee appointed some weeks ago for that purpose, 
and this day or tomorrow is to determine its 
fate.” Realizing that the “conflict must be 
bloodly” he declared that “the free constitution 
of civil government cannot be purchased at too 
dear a rate, as there is nothing on this side of 
New Jerusalem of equal importance to man- 
kind.” 

That the outlook was serious for the Revolu- 
tionary party is obvious in the letter. Mr. 
Adams refers to havoc wrought by small pox, 
the indecision of Philadelphia, “the mistakes and 
misconduct of our officers,” and so forth. How- 
ever, he writes more hopefully of events at sea, 
since the Americans had driven all men-of-war 
out of Boston and a great number of transports 
and other vessels had been taken. 


“Lincoln Cabin” Is Opened 


Several important additions to the collection 
of Lincolniana owned by Mary Bowditch Forbes 
of Milton, Mass., were shown publicly for the 
first time at the opening of the Lincoln Cabin 
on Milton Hill. These include a dance card of 
the Inaugural Ball of March 6, 1865, and an 
autograph letter from President Lincoln to 
Charles Sumner inviting him to breakfast at 
the White House with General Hooker. Miss 
Forbes’s collection now includes 500 articles 
pertaining to Lincoln during the Civil War. 





Illustrated Edition 
Paint, Paintings and Restoration 
By Dr. Maximilian Toch 


HIS BOOK is written by a man who has had 

unique experience in the manufacture ef mate- 
rials used fm the art of painting and who has 
from the standpoint 
as not been misied by the 
that the Old Masters had 
secrets, nor has he been affected by the ——_ 
reactions produced by paintings, but everythin 
— Se judged in a purely unbiased sclentife 


studied artistic “. optatins 
e 
untenable tradition 


of the scientist. 


Dr. Toch is a selentific caoteqvegher, miecrosee- 
pist and an expert on pigmen 
YOU WILL BE AMAZED 
Full Cloth a 14 pastas INustrated 


BARBIZON PUB. COMPANY 
1860 Broadway, New York 
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A Meredith Gift 


Frank Altschul, Yale ’08 and a chairman of 


| the trustees of the Yale Library Associates, 


has given to the library a complete collection 


| of the works of George Meredith, containing 


the first editions of all his books, original manu- 
and more than 150 letters. 

Included in the collection is the complete 
manuscript of “The Tragic Comedians” (1880) 
written on 259 pages; 108 pages of an early 
unpublished version of “The Amazing Mar- 


| riage” and the typewritten manuscript of Alfred 
| Sutro’s dramatization of “The Egoist” (1898), 


altered by Meredith, with pages of new dia- 
logue in his own hand. 
From 1860 to 1895 Meredith was reader for 


Chapman & Hall, publishers, and a series of | 


letters to Frederick Chapman are supplemented 
by a collection of folio sheets on which his 
comments are set down on over 425 manu- 
scripts submitted to him. 

“Taken together, the letters and opinions 
are items of considerable interest,” the an- 
nouncement says. “They reveal all that con- 


| tempt for mediocrity, that defense of stand- 
| ards almost quixotically high, which always 


| Wells of 


marked his own work. It might cost Chap- | 


man & Hall ‘East Lynne’ and a fortune, but 
Meredith made no compromises. . When 
his letters are collected and edited as they 
ought to be, published frankly and fully, it will 
be discovered that Meredith is one of the great- 
est letter writers of his century.” 


Byron to Scott 


In the World of Rare Books and Manuscripts 





- Sir Walter Scott in 1822, telling about the | 


Affray,” 
New York. 


Pisan 


This letter, which until 


| recently was in the possession of Scott’s heirs, 


is dated May 


| Byron’s brawl with the Italian police, in which 








his friends, 
involved. 
Byron also referred to his literary 
mentioning “Cain,” the dedication of 
had been accepted by Scott. He ended with 
a reference to Napoleon and the “exaggerated 
times” in which they were living. “After hav- 
ing seen Napoleon begin like Tamerlane and end 
like Bajazet in our time, we have not the same 
interest in what would otherwise have appeared 
important in history,” Byron commented. 


Shelley, Trelawney and Taafe, were 


work, 
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or send 30 cent stamp to 2 Dorsel Building, 
London, E. C. 4, England, for a specimen copy. 
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Burns Miniature 


A hitherto unrecorded miniature of Robert 
Burns, believed to be the one for which the 
Scottish poet sat in 1795 at about the time he 
wrote “A man’s a man for a’ that,” is repro- 
duced in the current issue of The Colophon, 
book collector’s quarterly. 

An accompanying article by J. de Lancey Fer- 
guson cites evidence which has led him to con- 
clude that the miniature, which is the property 
of Oliver R. Barrett of Chicago, is the one 
which Burns once described as “the best like- 
ness of me that ever was taken.” It is oval, 
two by two and one-half inches, painted on 
ivory. 

Mr. Ferguson believes that the Barrett minia- 
ture and the one in the Scottish National Por- 
trait Gallery are by the same painter, Alexan- 
der Reid. Of the four accepted Tikenesses of 
Burns, three were painted much earlier than this 
unrecorded miniature—during his Edinburgh 
days in 1787. The one made later is that in 
the Scottish National Portrait Gallery. This 
shows the poet in profile, while the Barrett 
miniature reveals him in full face and in robust 
health, as he was in 1795. 


Rare Buddhist Books Burned 


Two thirds of a collection of volumes of the 
Buddhist canons, worth more than $100,000, 
were destroyed at Laichow, China, when of- 
ficials, unaware of the value of the books, or- 
dered an ancient temple which housed them to 
be burned in order to clear the site to build 
a school. There is not a complete collection of 
Buddhist canons in China so the loss of this, 


; ; | the largest, is irreparable. 
An autograph letter which Lord Byron wrote | 





ART PRICES 
CURRENT 


The One and Only Complete Work on the 
Pricing of Pictures, Drawings, Engravings 
and Prints 


NOW PUBLISHED in TWO PARTS 


VOLUME IX (New Series) covering the 
Sale Season 1929-30, is available as follows: 
Part A—Paintings and Drawings, $8.50 net 
Part B—Engravings and Etchings, $8.50 net 


COMPLETE VOLUME 


Parts A and B bound together, $15.00 net 
It includes records of sales conducted by the 
leading English sale rooms (both London and 
provincial) and by the Anderson Galleries, 
New Yor 


The Times—“The function of Art Prices 
CurrRENT is to record and not to comment, 
and this it does very well. The two sections 
are separately indexed, and a startling inno- 
vation has been introduced into these two al- 





ready very elaborate indices—the price real- 


ized is Riven in each entry. It is a great con- 
venience to have the two sections in separate 
volumes, for picture dealing and print deal- 
ing are two very different callings. Not the 
least advantage of this publication is that it 
is well up to date for it reports sales up to 
August last when the season closed; while the 
‘List of Sales’ at the beginning of each vol- 
ume iis much more thoroughly done than hith- 
erto. 


Send for specimen pages and descriptive pros- 

pectus giving details of back volumes to: 
THE 

ART TRADE PRESS, LTD. 


2 Dorset Buildings, Fleet Street, 
London, E. C. 4 England 
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ANDERSON GALLERIES—indefinite: 


Great Calendar 


Birmingham, Ala. 

Paintings, 
woodblocks, engravings. PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
July-Aug.: Ninth “A” and “B” circuit exhibitions, 
Southern States Art League. 

Montgomery, Ala. 

MUSEUM OF ART—Auvg.: Hoffman memorial ex- 
hibition of portraits. 

Flagstaff, Ariz. 

MUSEUM OF NORTHERN ARIZONA—July 15- 
29; Third Annual Exhibition of Arizona Artists. 
Del Monte, Cal. 

ART GLLERY—July: Paintings, William Silva. 


Laguna Beach, Cal. 

ART ASSOCIATION —July: Summer exhibition. 
FERN BURFORD GALERIES—July-Aug.: Cali- 
fornia painters 

La Jolla, Cal. 
ART ASSOCIATION—July: Paintings, Maurice 


Braun. 
Hollywood, Cal. 

AARVEY GALLERIES—Summer: Old and mod- 
ern paintings. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

LOS ANGELES MUSEUM—July: Contemporary 
Spanish exhibition; British water colors; exhibition 
by Grace Clements and Arthur Durston. FRANK 
AINSLIE GALLERIES—July: Indian paint- 
ings, Gordon Coutts. DALZELL-HATFIELD GAL- 
LERIES—July-Aug.: Paintings of California, Ed- 
ward Bruce, Charles Reiffel, Millard Sheets, Le- 
land Curtis. B/LTMORE SALON—July: Paint- 
ings, J. Bond Francisco. 

Pasadena, Cal. 

GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES—July: Por- 
traits, Helps; modern color prints; paintings of 
Pueblo Indians, J. H. Sharp; French moderns. 

San Diego, Cal. 

FINE ARTS GALLERY¥—July: 6th Annual South- 
ern California Exhibition; hand-made quilts, Eliza- 
beth Wells Robertson. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF | 


HONOR—To July 15: Sculptures, Atanas Katcha- 
makoff; flower painting from the XVIIth century 
to 1931. July: Paintings, Millard Sheets; retro- 
spective exhibition, Samuel Halpert; Ming por- 
traits. S. & G. GUMP—July-Aug.: Paintings 
and prints. 
Denver, Colo. 

ART MUSEUM—July-Aug. 15: 37th Annual Ex- 

hibition of Colorado and Rocky Mountain Artists. 


Norwalk, Conn. 
SILVERMINE TAVERN GALLERIES — July: 
Prints (Downtown Gallery, N. Y.). 


Washington, D. C. 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM — 
(Smithsonian Institution), July-Aug.; Pictorial 
Photographs of Manhattan, N. Y. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
HIGH MUSEUM OF ART—To July 15: Prints and 
water colors (Chicago National Academy of Art). 
July 15-Aug. 15: Water colors and oil paintings, 


Lamar Dodd. 
Chicago, Ill. 

ART INSTITUTE—To July 12: Annual Exhibition 
by Students Art Institute. July: Japanese — 
by contemporary artists. July 23—Summer: od- 
ern paintings; paintings, Ivan Le Lorraine Al- 
bright, Anita Willets Burnham, Carol Lou Burn- 
ham, Davenport Griffen, Beatrice Levy, Constan- 
tine Pougialis, W. Viadimir Rouseff, Frederic 
Tellander; decorative arts, Edgar Miller; Third 
International Exhibit Chicago Camera Club. 
ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON — Summer: 
XVIIIth and XIXth century aquatints; drawings, 
Thomas Rowlandson; sporting paintings and 


prints. 
Springfield, Ill. 
ART GALLERY OF STATE MUSEUA—To Avg. 
31: Fifth Annual Exhibition of the Illinois Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE — Summer: 
Permanent collections. 


Louisille, Ky. 
SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM—Yo July 15: Mex- 
ican Fine and Applied Arts. 


5 Baltimore, Md. 

MUSEUM OF ART—Summer: Cone collections of 
textiles; jewelry and modern prints; etchings by 
Old Masters; Garrett collection of prints; recent 
accessions. MARYLAND INSTITUTE—Summer: 


nae work; Barye bronzes; permanent exhibi- 
ion. 


E Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Summer: Spaulding 
collection of French paintings; landscape and sea- 
scapes of X1Xth century; Chiarascuro prints; 
early Italian engravings; water colors, Winslow 
Homer. DOLL & RICHARDS—Summer: Miscel- 
laneous exhibitions. CASSON GALLERIES—Sum- 
mer: XVIIth century portraits and landscapes; 
Sporting paintings; contemporary British and 
American paintings. GOODSPEED’S BOOK 











of U. S.:and Canadian Exhibitions 


SHOP—Summer: Contemporary American etch- 
ings. GRACE HORNE’S GALLERIES—Summer: 
Paintings, water colors, etchings. ROBERT C. 
VOSE—Summer: Colonial portraits; old ship 
paintings. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


FOGG ART MUSEUM—Summer: XVIIth century 


English water colors; French drawings; XVth 
and XVIth century Italian and German artists; 
XVIIIth century English etchings and XIXth cen- 
tury lithographs. 


Hingham Center, Mass. 


PRINT CORNER—July-Aug.: Fourth annual re- 


view by Print Corner exhibitors. 
Worcester, Mass. 


ART MUSEUM—Summer: Permanent collections. 


Detroit, Mich. 


INSTITUTE OF ARTS—July 12-25: Models of 


Napoleonic coaches. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ART ASSOCIATION—July: Paintings, Roman Zubi- 
aurre; French railroad posters; oriental rugs. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Summer: 


Permanent collection. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Summer: Paintings of 
Vanishing India, Stowitts; drawings, Adolf Dehn; 
Herschel V. Jones collection of prints; paintings, 
Mrs. John Washburn and Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Pillsbury collection; Cambodian sculpture; Pira- 
nesi engravings; English and American pewter; 
early American silver; pottery from Mimbres and 
Gila valleys; Chinese jades, porcelains and terra 
cottas; Persian pottery from Alfred F. Pillsbury 
collection. MOORE & SCRIVER ART GALLER- 
JES—July: Water colors, Jean D. St. Paul; 
marines, Rev. Philip Osgood; etchings, Frank 
Brangwyn, Levon West, Martin Lewis, John Taylor 
Arms. 


Kansas City, Mo. ; 
KANSS CITY ART INSTITUTE—July: Students 
exhibition of K.C. Art Institute. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
CITY ART MUSEUM—July 1-25; Pictorial photo- 
graphs. July: Modern British etchings; paintings, 
Brazilian artists. 


Manchester, N. H. 
CURRIER ART GALLERY—July: Exhibition of 
Austrian Art. 


Hopewell, N. J. 
LIBRARY-MUSEUM—July 9-Aug. 6: 


books. 
Newark, N. J. 
NEWARK MUSEUM—Summer: Modern American 
paintings and sculptures; French design; Jaehne 
collection of Japanese art; Goetzke collection of 


gems. 
Santa Fe, N. M. 
MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO—July: Paintings, 
Warren E. Rollins, Theodore Van Soelen, Sheldon 
Parsons, E. L. Blumenschein. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BROOKLYN MUSEUM—Summer: AUDAC exhibi- 
tion of Decorative Arts and Crafts; summer show 
of contemporary artists; paintings, Irene Weir; 
Russian native art; Freyer collection of Hispano- 
Peruvian art; modern French masters; block prints 
(Block Print Club of Philadelphia). 


Elmira, N. Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY—To July 19: Reproduc- 
tions of French, German and Dutch modernists. 


Southampton, Long Island, N. Y. 
FOUR FOUNTAINS—To July 8: Modern paintings, 
Casey Roberts, Emmaline Buchholz. 


New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM — July: Japanese 
printed greeting cards; Indian and Indonesian tex- 
tiles; lace and costume accessories; daggers and 
knives; loan exhibition of prints relating to early 
American history. ACKERMAN & SON—July: 
Etchings, contemporary American etchers. 
THOMAS AGNEW & SON—July: Paintings by 
Old Masters; drawings and engravings. AMER/- 
CAN WOMAN’S ASSOCIATION—To Aug. 15: 
Exhibition by artist members. ARDEN 
GALLERIES—July: Woodcuts, Gertrude Hermes; 
garden furniture, sculpture and accessories. AR- 
GENT GALLERIES—July: Oils, watercolors, 
prints and sculpture, Nat’! Assoc. Women Painters 
and Scuiptors. ART CENTER—Summer: Budget 
Interiors. BABCOCK GALLERIES—July: Ex- 
hibition work of American artists. BELMONT 
GALLERIES—July: Exhibition of Old Masters. 
BROWNELL-LAMBERTSON — July: Exhibition 
of modern sculpture, paintings, prints, interiors, 
ceramics and glass)s FRANS BUFFA & SON— 
July: Paintings, William H. Singer, Jr. OTTO 
BURCHARD & CO.—July: Animal motifs in 
early Chinese art.*BUTLER GALLERIES—July: 
Mezzotints. CAZLO ART GALLERIES—July: 
Paintings, American and foreign artists. CAZ- 
DELBO GALLERIES—July: Drawings, etchings 
and lithographs by. modern French artists. LEON- 
ARD CLAYTON *GALLERY—July: Prints and 
paintings, contemporary American artists. DEZL- 


Miniature 
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PHIC STUDIOS—July: Group exhibition of Mexi- 
can artists; works of Orozco. DEMOTTE GAL- 
LERIES—July: Modern French paintings. DU- 
DENSING GALLERIES—July: Sale of XIXTH 
and XXth century paintings, watercolors, sculp- 
ture. DURAND-RUEL—July: Paintings, French 
artists. EHRICH GALLERIES—July: Old Mas- 
ters. FERARGIL GALLERIES—July: Karl 
Freund’s exhibition of wall-paper. PASCAL M. 
GATTERDAM—July: American landscapes. G. 
R. D. STUDIOS—July: Retrospective show. 
GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES—(New- 
pert, R. I.) July: Sculpture. HACKETT GAL- 
LERIES—July: Paintings, Simka Simchovitch 
Emanuel Romano, Beagary etc.; sculpture, Lovet- 
Lorski, Heinz Warneke. MARIE HARRIMAN 
GALLERIES—July: French contemporary artists. 
GALLERY OF P. JACKSON AIGGS—July: 
Paintings by Old Masters. EDOUARD JONAS 
GALLERIES—Permanent: Exhibition of French 
XVIIIth century furniture KLEEMANN-THOR- 
MANN GALLERIES—July: Prints, Old and 
modern masters. ZTHOMAS J. KERR—July: 
Tapestries, paintings and antiques. KLEJNBER- 
GER GALLERIES—July: Special exhibition of 
Old Masters. J. LEGER & SON—July: English 
portraits and landscapes of XVIIIth century. 
JOHN LEVY GALLERIES—July: Old Masters. 
MACBETH GALLERIES—July: Selected paint- 
ings and etchings, American artists. MAUREL 
GALLERIES—July: Paintings and_ etchings. 
MONTROSS GALLERY—July: Paintings by 
American artists. MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
—July: Memorial exhibition collection of Lizzie 
Bliss. METROPOLITAN GALLERIES—July: 
Old Masters, NATIONAL ARTS CLUB—July: 
Members annual exhibition of small paintings. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES—July: Decorative 
portraits and landscapes XVIIIth century. VEW 
ART CIRCLE—July: Little International Exhibi- 
tion. PARK GALLERY—July: Pastels, Edna 
Edell; portraits Charles Barrows, Richard Kruger. 
RALPH M. PEARSON GALLERIES—Perma- 
nent: Exhibition of rugs and wall hangings de- 
signed by American artists. PEARSON GALLERY 
OF SCULPTURE—Summer: Bronze replicas of 
antique sculptures. PUBLIC LIBRARY—July: 
Forgotten print-makers; book-plates, S. L. Smith; 
American city views. REHN GALLERIES—July: 
Summer exhibition. REJNHARDT GALLERIES— 
July: Paintings, Old Masters and modern French 
and American artists. ROERICH MUSEUM—July: 
Paintings, Old Masters; Tibetan banner paintings; 
Russian ikons. SALMAGUNDI CLUB—July: An- 
nual summer exhibition. SCENIC ARTISTS— 
July: Paintings, Robert Bergman. SCHULTHEIS 
GALLERIES—July: Paintings, American and 
foreign artists. JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO. 
—July: Modern paintings, drawings and water- 
colors. E£. & SILBERMAN—July: Objets 
d’Art primitive. S. P. R. GALLERIES—July: 
Summer show of paintings. MARIE STERNER 
GALLERY—July: American and French paintings. 
EZ. WEYHE GALLERIES—July: Paintings, water- 
colors, lithographs and woodcuts, American con- 
temporary artists. WOMEN’S CITY CLUB—July: 
Loan exhibition 12 paintings, Natl. Assoc. Women 
Painters and Sculptors. HOWARD YOUNG GAL- 
LERIES—July: Summer exhibition of old and 
modern landscapes. 


Rochester, N. Y. 

MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Summer: Permanent 
collections; contemporary American  paintngs; 
Arctic paintings and sketches, Lawren Harris 
and A. Y. Jackson. GEORGE E. BRODHEAD 
GALLERIES—July: Paintings, John P. Beson, 
Anthony Thieme, Carl H. Peters, Charles P. 
Gruppe, etc. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—July-Aug.: Pantings, 
Sue Mae Gill; water colors, Paul L. Gill; paint- 
ings by American artists. 


Cincinnati, O. 

CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM—Summer: Old 
masters; work of Cincinnati artists; paintings of 
the American School; drawings and etchings; 
Greek sculpture and pottery; art of the mid- 
XIXth century; Oriental rugs; Rockwood pottery. 


Cleveland, O. 

MUSEUM OF ART—To July 12: 11th exhibition 
of contemporary American paintng. July 16- 
Summer: Paintings, water colors, laces from the 
Museum collection. 


Columbus, O. 

GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Summer: Million 
dollar permanent collection of modern art; old 
masters; rare fans and Chinese armor; lithographs; 
paintings, George Bellows, Sorolla and Monet. 


Toledo, O. 
MUSEUM OF ART—Summer: XIXth_ century 
American artists; etchings by Cameron, Griggs, 
Bellows, Briscoe, Whistler, Pennell, etc. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

ART ALLIANCE—Summer: Exhibition by mem- 
bers of Art Alliance. ACADEMY OF FINE 
ARTS—Summer: Permanent collection of paint- 
ings and sculpture NEWMAN GALLERIES— 
Summer: Paintings. RENAISSANCE GALLER- 


7ES—Summer: Old Masters. 


Scranton, Pa. 
EVERHART MUSEUM—To July 25: Paintings 
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from the Twelfth Biennial 
coran Gallery (A.F.A.). 


Providence, R. I. 


RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN—Sum- 
mer: Drawings, Mrs. Gustave Radeke; recent 
accession. NWATHANIEL M. VOSE—Summer: 
Selected paintings. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL GALLERY—July: Paintings 
from North Shore Art Association. 
Dallas, Tex. 


PUBLIC ART GALLERY—Summer: Recent ac- 
cessions; painting and graphic art; Joel T. Howard 
Collection. 


Exhibition of Cor- 


Houston, Tex. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Te July 26: Third 
Annual Circuit Exhibition by Texas Artists. July 
5-Aug. 30: Water colors, Millard Sheets; wood 
cuts, Prescott Chaplin. July 20-Aug. 15: Soap 
sculpture exhibition. HERZOG GALLERIES— 
July: French porcelains. 


San Antonio, Tex. 


WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM 
Art League)—July: Japanese prints. M/LAM 
GALLERIES—To Oct. 1: Paintings, Jose Arpa, 
Carle Blenner, J. H. Sharpe; etchings, Trey Kin- 
ney, Percy Crosby. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


W. M. McCONAHAY GALLERIES—Permanent: 
Western paintings. 


Madison, Wis. 


HISTORICAL LIBRARY GALLERY—Summer: 
Paintings, A. G. Pelikan; paintings and etchings 
(Milwaukee Art Institute). July 15-Aug. 15: Na- 
tional Exhibition of Soap Sculpture. VN/VERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN—To July 23: Wood carving, 
Carl Hallsthammar; modern German graphic art. 
July 23-Aug. 15: International Water Color Show. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


ART INSTITUTE—To July 12: 11th International 
Water Color Show; To July 14: Cleveland inter- 
change prints. MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GAL- 
LER Y—Summer: Paintings (Layton Art Gallery). 
LAYTON ART GALLERY—Summer: Student 
work Layton School of Art. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


PUBLIC MUSEUM—July: Etchings, Max Pollak; 
International photos; paintings of Washington, D. 
C. Landscape Club; Prairie Print Makers. 


(San Antonio 


Humanism and Art 


Charles Francis Potter, speaking before the 
First Humanist Society in the Barbizon-Plaza, 
New York, made the statement that the rising 
popularity of humanism as opposed to Puritan- 
ism is heralding a renaissance of art in the 
United States. Every era in which humanism 
has predominated has been a period of great 
art, 3Mr. Potter pointed out. 

“We are emerging from the sterile shadow of 
Puritanism, into the sunshine of humanism,” 
Mr. Potter said. “You have to break one of 
the Ten Commandments to be an artist, the one 
which says, “Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image, nor any likeness of anything that 
fs in the heaven above nor in the earth beneath.’ 
I advise you to break that commandment as 
frequently as you can, and to feel no compunc- 
tion in encouraging others to break it. For that 
ancient command is a blasphemy against all art, 
and to the humanist, art is sacred because it is 
the embodiment of beauty.” 


“AUDAC” Show Prolonged 


The exhibition of decorative arts and crafts 
presented by “AUDAC”—the American Union 
of Decorative Artists and Craftsmen—at the 
Brooklyn Museum, which was scheduled to 
close on June 1, will be continued until Sept. 1, 
because of the increasing interest of the public. 

Classes from nearly all the art schools of 
New York, as well as many public school pu- 
pils, have studied the exhibits. The press re- 
sponded throughout the country, and there were 
numerous articles on the exhibition in foreign 
journals. 








Picasso the Silent 


Of all the leaders in the Paris School, Pablo 
Picasso has been the most successful in defying 
the efforts of critics to catalogue him and put 
him in a niche. No sooner do they deem him 
“placed” than he breaks out as the central 
force in some new art movement. Picasso, him- 
self, has given the critics little help, remaining 
for the most part silent, which his enemies say 
is due to his having “nothing worth saying” and 
which his friends credit to his desire to let his 
art “do all the speaking.” Daniel Catton Rich, 
writing in the Bulletin of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, points out that Picasso is an inter- 
national rather than a national artist, uniting in 
his character Spanish emotionalism and French 
rationalism. 

In their efforts to classify the works of 
Picasso, the critics “cast their nets into the sea 
but all they bring up is a school of little fol- 
lowers,” says Mr. Rich. “The whale escapes. 
Try as they will they cannot corner him. 

“The ordinary artist is easy to classify. His 
‘development,’ as it is optimistically called, 
takes place along well-grooved and evolutionary 
lines. Once grasped, an artist’s ‘style’ is not 
difficult to pursue, even through various ‘pe- 
riods.” But what shall we say when confronted 
with the bewildering variety and apparent con- 
tradictions of Picasso’s work? How can one 
man, just fifty, have already lived so many 
painters’ lives? Is it any wonder that profes- 
sional analysts have fallen back upon such 
words as ‘enigmatic,’ ‘mysterious,’ and ‘baf- 
fling’; that they have made of Picasso a sort 
of super-magician who produces, casually from 
the depths of a silk-hat, the various movements 
known as ‘cubism,’ ‘neo-classicism,’ and ‘super- 
realism.’ 

“Perhaps the key to Picasso may be found 
in this phrase: he is not a national, but an in- 
ternational painter. That is, he unites in his 
art two major strains of European painting, the 
Latin, emotional fervency which he took from 
Spain, and the formal, organizing and intellec- 
tual spirit which he found in France. These 
two contrasting elements may, it seems, be held 
accountable for the superficial inconsistencies 
in Picasso’s work. He will not relinquish either 
one; both are parallel in his nature, and if at 
one time, the Romantic gets the upper hand, 
it is ‘ollowed by a strong reaction towards the 
re 

“When the final word is said, Picasso remains 
a great inventor of new types of art, a fertile, 
imaginative mind, from which will continue to 
spring startling pictorial ideas. This power to 
explore seems to have been heightened by the 
two parallel strains in his character, Spanish 
emotionalism, and French rationalism. His im- 
pressive art derives from a basic antithesis; it 
is a reconciliation of irreconcilables, a union of 
contrary moods and ideals. It is perhaps this 
single quality which gives Picasso his power to 
move us, and makes him a symbol of the com- 
plex, dual world in which we live.” 





Archaeologist Not Wanted . 


Sir Aurel Stein, British archaeologist, who has 
been doing research in Sinkaing, Chinese Turke- 
stan, on behalf of Harvard University and the 
British Museum, has been compelled to aban- 
don his work owing to the obstructions of local 
authorities. 

Although Sir Aurel received permission from 
the Nanking government to remain on the 
territory three years, the Chinese Society for 
the Preservation of Ancient Relics agitated for 
his expulsion, and finally obtained an expulsion 
order from the local authorities. 





“Museum Criticism” 


There seems to be a distinct movement among 
American museums to give to the people of their 
communities adequate art criticism through 
their own personnel, when the local papers are 
lacking in such a service. Denver, where Donald 
Bear and Cyril Kay-Scott of the museum staff 
write for the newspapers, and Buffalo, where 
Geery Smith performs this function, are con- 
spicuous examples. And so, America has a 
“museum school of criticism.” 

In connection with the 25th annual at the 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, a memorial ex- 
hibition was given to Samuel Halpert, who, 
dead less than a year, is already being evaluated 
for his contributions to the growth of American 
art. From various private collectors and mu- 
seums, as well as the Halpert estate, came 31 
canvases, running the entire gamut of his ca- 
reer. Geery Smith, publicity secretary of the 
Albright Art Gallery, combined his press no; 
tices with a clear, analytical consideration of 
Halpert’s values. 

“Halpert’s pictures,” he wrote, “like his fluent 
accent, are distinctly native French. Many years 
of residence in France caused this. He thought 
in French rather than in English, and his paint- 
ings reflect that. Without casting any reflection 
on the Halperts, it should be said that it is sel- 
dom an artist’s work can be seen in a consider- 
able one-man exhibition without in some meas- 
ure compromising his reputation. A certain 
sameness is bound to manifest itself and oppor- 
tunity arises to make comparisons, very en- 
lightening, but not always complimentary. 

“The present exhibition brings out certain 
qualities in Halpert’s work. He seemed to see 
in a consistently rich color scheme, and had a 
remarkable sense of design. . His sunlight 
effects, though low in tone when compared to 
the way we are accustomed to see color today, 
nevertheless give a satisfactory quality of air 
and volume and a certain natural realism within 
a restricted free design. Though Halpert saw 
nature as we all do, he was committed to what 
he believed to be legitimate realistic representa- 
tion, which he sifted through the experience of 
years in the French school of training. . . . 

“One must pay the artist the compliment of 
sincerity in almost all the canvases shown. If 
he has fallen short of his ideal, it was not be- 
cause he did not keep it uppermost in his mind. 
It was.a failure of the flesh rather than of 
the spirit. Though a pattern-maker, Halpert 
had considerable feeling for atmosphere, and, 
though a professed modernist, in actuality was 
a conservative.” 





Famous Luini Restored 


Bernardino Luini’s famous fresco representing 
“The Passion” (with “The Crucifixion” in the 
foreground), in the Franciscan Church of 
Santa Maria degli Angeli at Lugano, considered 
the greatest fresco produced in Northern Italy, 
has been restored to pristine condition. Luini, 
the Milanese follower of the great, Leonardo da 
Vinci, was called to Lugano in 1529 by the 
Franciscan Friars to decorate their church. Al- 
though he had been famous for years, and it 
took him more than two years to complete his 
work, he was paid only 248 imperial lire, a 
price considered ample at the time. 

Two years have been devoted to restoring 
the fresco. The task has been difficult, since 
the painting contains several hundred figures 
and each part of the picture had to be ex- 
amined carefully in erder to ascertain whether 
damp had penetrated below the surface. The 
work was under the supervision of two well 
known Italian specialists, Prof. Ettore Modi- 
gliani and Mauro Pellicioli of the Department 
of Art in Lombardy. 





The Field of Art Education _ ! 


A Modern Course 


With the inaugurating of a Summer course 
in the fundamentals of modern architecture at 
the Chouinard School of Art, Los Angeles, the 
fact becomes increasingly clear that Southern 
California is developing into a center for the 
growth of the new architecture. The course, 
which lasts from July 6 to Aug. 16, will be 
directed jointly by two outstanding figures in 
the field, Richard J. Neutra and R. M. Schind- 
ler. Two scholarships are available to students 
who show promise of creative leadership in 
architecture. 

Neutra is an arch-functionalist, and last year 
taught in the Bauhaus at Dessau, Germany. 
Schindler is more consciously concerned with 
form in the planning of buildings for a changing 
civilization. Both had their early training 
among the moderns of Europe, came to the 
United States to work with Frank Lloyd 
Wright, and have executed many commissions 
in the modern mode. 

The course is designed for lay as well as pro- 


SCHOOL OF ART 


The John and Mable Ringling Art Museum 
CONNECTED WITH THE SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


1931—OCT. 1—MAY 15—1932 


NATIONALLY FAMOUS INSTRUCTORS 


Courses in Fine and Applied Art—Drawing—Painting—Design 
SPECIAL OUTDOOR PAINTING CLASSES 
“Regular College Work Leading to a Bachelor’s Degree Given at Art School” 


The famous Ringling Museum contains the most comprehensive art collection 
in America and is available to all students. 


Study in a Semi-Tropical Setting—GOLFING—SWIMMING—FISHING 
For Catalogue Address 


LUDD M. SPIVEY, M. A., B. D., LL. D., EDD., PRESIDENT 


SARASOTA, FLA. 


SARASOTA, FLA. 


fessional students, stress being laid on the atti- 
tude of the creative planner rather than the 
purely aesthetic reaction of the onlooker. It 
will consist of two lecture periods a week, with 
a seminar and two weekly periods of practical 
design in the drafting room. 


Books for Scholarships 

Michel Jacobs, author of “The Art of Dy- 
namic Symmetry,” “The Art of Color,” and 
“The Study of Color,” has given 200 copies of 
these books to the Metropolitan School of Art, 
of which he is director. The books, autographed 
by the author, will be sold for the benefit of the 
students, the proceeds being divided into schol- 
arships. “The Art of Color” and “The Art of 
Dynamic Symmetry,” which sell regularly for 
$7.50, are being offered at $5.50; and “The 
Study of Color,” the regular price of which is 
$3, will be sold for $2.50. 


Tue Art Dicest’s pages have become a 


directory of the art schools of America. 


ON THE BAY 





Thousands of Students of A. K. CROSS 


will be glad that his vision-training method that “does for art what electricity has 
done for light and power” will be perpetuated by the incorporation of the 


A. K. CROSS ac Winter ART SCHOOL 


and the CIVIC CLUB'S plan for an endowment fund 


Artists turn failure into success, students save years by months in this school or 

by home study. Send 15c for color prints to prove that child, amateur or artist by 

use of the “Glass” ($3.00) can see as the best painters see, and that anyone may 
draw and paint truthfully if not artistically. Textbook $3.00. 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 


THE BROWNE ART CLASS 


PROVINCETOWN 
MASS. 


INSTRUCTOR 


Season of 1931 


GEORGEELMERBROWNE,N.A. 


FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Write for Circular C. 
Box 453, 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
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The ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 
of FINE ARTS 


Washington University 


Drawing, Painting, 
Modeling, Commercial 
» Magazine Iilus- 

» Interior Decora- 
Design, Costume, 
Book-Binding, 

. Metal, Pottery 

and China, Compesition, 
Perspective. Anatomy, 
Etching, History of Art. 


Fall Term begins 

September 21, 1931 
For catalog write E. H. 
Wuerpel, Director, 
Room 110, Washington 
ren St. Louis, 


Spend Your Summer in California 
25th annual 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 22 to July 31, 1931 


Faculty of highly trained specialists. Thirty stim- 
ulating courses in the arts and crafts. 


Write for summer catalog D 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


ABBOTT SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
SS COMMERCIAL ART 


Sumer Session 

July and August 
Design Commercial Illustration 
1624 H, STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C 


THE EASTPORT SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
bw EASTPORT, MAINE~nw~~~~— 


instructors 
GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS 
HILTON LEECH, BEN EARL LOONEY 
Visiting Instructors 


EZRA WINTER, JOHN R. KOOPMAN 
JOHN H. PHILLIPS 


Courses in Fine and Applied Art, 
Drawing, Painting, Design and 
Commercial Arts, 

Term, July 1st—Aug. 26th 


For catalogue or information 
Address— 


GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, Sec’y. 
67 WEST 87th ST., NEW YORK CITY 








GUY WIGGINS 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


LYME, CONN. 
June 15 to September 15 
Address: 


226 West 59th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Philadelphia School 
of Design for Women 
Oxpest ScHOOL oF 
InpusTRiAL ArT IN AMERICA 
Founded 1844 
Thoroughly professional training in 
Industrial and Decorative Design 
Interior Decoration 
Illustration and Advertising Art 
Fashion Design and Illustration 
Painting in oil and water color 
Modeling from life 
Jewelry and metal work 


Highly developed course for teachers of art in 
Public and Private Schools 


DAY, EVENING and SATURDAY CLASSES 


European Fellowships for Post-Graduate Study 
Residence Houses for out of town students 


Catalogue and History on request 


Broad and Master Streets 





he 


GranpCENTRALSCHODLY ART 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN PROVINCETOWN, 
CAPE COD. Marine, Landscape, and Figure 
Painting under direction of Arthur W. Woelfie, 
A.N.A. July Ist to Sept. Ist. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN NEW YORK CITY. 
Under direction of Edmund Greacen, A.N.A. 
Classes in Painting, and Drawing, Illustration, 
Costume Design and Advertising. Jume 15th to 
September 15th. 


Write for Cape Cod or New York catalogue. 


7021 Grand Central Terminal 
New York City 


Tes ae 
STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
44th and WARWICK BLVD. 











Courses in 
DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 


COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT 
CARTOONING AND CRAFTS 
Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


Night Classes 















ART SCHOOL 


Detroit Society of Arts and 
Crafts, Accredited school; three 
and four-year ccurses, Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design, I- 
lustration, Interior Decoration, 
Costume Design, New building, 
“Fall term opens Sept. 28, 1931” 
E. A. GUBRY, Director, 56 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 











SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 


Drawing, painting, modeling, design, museum 
research, jewelry, metal work, illustration. 
Free use of galleries, collections and li- 
brary of Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
School and Traveling Scholarships. 55th year. 
Catalog. BOSTON, MASS. 










CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 
Affiliated with the University of California. Spring 
term January fifth to May fifteenth. Professional 
and teachers courses of study in the fine and ap- 
plied arts. 
Write for special catalogue 


LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director. 





























A Creative Class 


Fifteen boys and fifteen girls exhibited their 
work at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. They 
constitute a special creative art class, the only 
one of its kind in the New York schools, which 
is conducted by Dr. Henry E. Fritz at Stuy- 
vesant High School every Saturday morning 
under the auspices of the School Art League. 

Dr. Fritz accepts children from the time they 
are six years old until they are ready for col- 
lege. The function of the class, which is lim- 
ited to 30, is the development of free imagina- 
tive expression without outside influence. No 
models are provided and copying either from 
life or objects is discouraged. 

“The purpose of the class,” Dr. Fritz said, 

to prepare the child for the problems which 
are whibeay to confront the artist. Twenty min- 
utes of each three-hour period are devoted to 
the treatment of a set problem, and for the 
remainder of the time the children are free to 
do anything they wish. The purpose of the set 
problems is to prepare them for the meeting of 
the specifications of commissions which they 
might receive in later years.” 


Scott Carbee Scholarships 


The 1930-31 scholarships at the Scott Carbee 
School of Art, Boston, have been made as fol- 
lows: Carrie M. Stone scholarship, divided be- 
tween Walter S. Durant and Philip T. Hicks; 
half scholarships, Harriet E. Lemaire and Nina 
B. Turner; evening division, Edward L. Wisewell. 


The TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 


Intensive Eight Months’ Winter Course 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration, textile and stage design 
taught in shortest time consistent with 
thoroughness. Day” and Evening 
courses. Sunday Nude Drawing and 
Painting Class. Incorporated’ under 
Regents. Certificates given on comple- 
tion of course. Send for circular D. 


1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 





NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


CLASSES IN 
SU MME SCULPTURE—DRAWING— 
PAINTING—MEDALLIC ART 


Individual Instruction, DAY and EVENINGS 
80 West 40th (Beaux Arts Studios) New York City 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Founded in 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day 
and night classes. Drawing, 
painting, modelling, design. 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Students 
have access to museum and 
library. Address Walter H. 

Siple, Director. 

Fall Term: September #. 
1931 to June 4, 1932 
Eden Park Cincinnati, 0. 

ART ACADEMY 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
College of Fine Arts 


Complete programs leading to degree or 
diploma in: 
History of Art (graduate and undergraduate); Archi- 
tecture; Interior Decoration; Painting and Sculpture; 
Graphic Arts; Costume Design; Music; Dramatic Art. 
Day and evening classes start September 22d. 
Write for Bulletin: Executive Secretary, College of 
Fine Arts, New York University, 250 East 43rd 

| Street, New York City. 


| FINGER LAKES COUNTRY 
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Opportunity for a small group to work outdoors 
Studio and living accommodations. 
DONALD OLYPHANT 


DRY RUN STUDIO, 
PINE CITY, NEW YORK 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oldest Fine Arts 
School in America 


DRAWING, PAINTING, 
SCULPTURE, ILLUSTRATION 


Illustrated Booklet 


Address 
ELEANOR N. FRASER, Curator 


Instructors—E.wyn G. Gowen, 

Design and Interior Decoration; 

® Gegorce E. Lampert, Jr., Com- 

mercial Art, Wittiam F. Srecugr, I\lustration; 
Arts—and Assistant 


Scorr C. Carseg, Fine 
Teachers. 

Scholarship. Placements. Enroll Now. 
Write for Catalog B. 126 Mass. Avs., Boston 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Brooklyn, New York 


Pictorial Illustration, Advertising 
Design, Fashion Illustration, In- 
terior Decoration, Industrial De- 
sign, Teacher Training, Architec- 
tural Construction, Architectural 
Design, 37 Studios, 94 Instructors. 
44th Year. Catalogue. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year. 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. Il- 

lustrated catalog upon request. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 40th Year 


Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster 
and Commercial-Art, Interior Decoration, Ad- 
vanced Design, Costume Sketch and Life Class, 
Historic Ornament, Teachers’ Course. 


Positions and orders filled 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, Interior Dac- 
ORATION, DegsiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CoMMERCIAL Art, Pus. ScHoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracusg, N. Y. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Painting, Sculpture, Teacher 
Training, Advertising Art, Illus- 
tration, Interior and Industrial 
Design. Fall term Sept. 21. 

For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. A.D., 758 No. Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 















THE SCHOOL 
FINE ARTS 


Distinguished classes in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, 
Design, Illustration, Interior Decoration, Costume Design, 
Crafts. Academic department. Practical work under 
creative instructors. Limited classes. Problem method. 
Evening _ courses. Summer School in_ Italy. Catalog. 
G. D. Brodeur, Business Manager, 234 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy: Instructors: 
Richard S. Meryman, Principal; S. Burtis Baker, 
Vice-Principal; Mathilde M. Leisenring, Eugen 
Weisz, J. Maxwell Miller, George B. Jenkins, 
M.D. For information and Prospectus, address 
MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 








































THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Country ScHoot (Open Att Year) 


Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 
(Twenty-six Miles Northwest of Philadelphia) 
Register Now for Summer Classes 
Landscape, Portraiture, Still Life, Decoration, Illus- 

tration, Sculpture. 


RESIDENT INSTRUCTORS 
MODERN STUDIES AND DORMITORIES 
TENNIS, SWIMMING, ETC. 


Free Tuition Scholarship Competition for Winter 
Session Beginning October 5th 









Write for particulars to 


D. ROY MILLER 
RESIDENT MANAGER 









WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 


H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 

















WILMINGTON 
ACADEMY OF ART 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Sanh M. Arthurs Douglas Duer 
Ida Evelyn Macfarlane Gayle P. Hoskins 
A A. os a .. —_— 
Henryette i; Makdess” Whiteside Director 


Catalogue on request. 











THE HARRISBURG SCHOOL OF ART 


Drawing, Painting in Oil, Water-color 
Outdoor Sketching. 


SUMMER CLASSES 


Harrisburg, Pa. (on the Susquehanna River) 
June 22-Aug. 15 

Bay Head, N. J. (Barnegat Bay and Ocean) 
July 1-Sept. 1 


Harrisburg, Penna. CATALOG ON REQUEST 


DESIGNERS ART 


DRAWING, PAINTING, DESIGN 


Enroll Now for Fall Term (July Scheol) 
Arts Course 


fi Frederick W. Ried 
& For Catalog Write Ludwig D. Frank 
376 Boylston Street. Boston, Mass. 
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A School Directory 


The display announcements of art 





schools that appear in The Art 







odeling, Digest are consulted by nearly 

Design, : : 

“ander everyone who desires art instruc- | 
hod. : : 

alee tion. The educational department 

Street, 


of the magazine has become in 
every sense a directory of Ameri- 
can art schools—the only one that 
is universally available. If any 
reader desires further information 
than is afforded by these announce- 
ments, The Art Digest will gladly 
supply it. Address: 116 E. 59th St., 
New York City. 
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Cresson Awards 


Awards, amounting to more than $40,000, 
were made to 66 students of the Pennsylvania 
Academy for what were considered “the finest 
pieces of student work the Academy has ever 
had the privilege of hanging.” Twenty-nine 
Cresson scholarships, each valued at $1,200 and 
entitling the winner to four months’ art study 
in Europe, were given to the following students: 


Painting: Flora Petrie, Graham Holmes, Roasalie 
D. Hook, Dorothy G. Blodgett, Lelia Binyon, Dacre 
F. Boulton, Helene Markowitz, Monico C. Calma, 
Virginia A. McCall, John Condax, Grace M. Green, 
Georgia B. Shearer. For second award: Ellen C. 
Sinclair. Illustration: Mary Isabel Bosserman, 
Harvey R. Peeler, Marian L. Clendenin, George E. 
C. Wiggins, Dorothy L. Ejisenbach, Marian A. 
Woods. For second award: Benjamin M. Fisher, 
Herbert W. Johnson, Nathan Stumacher. Sculpture: 
Antonio Cartizas, Ramon B. Bermudez, Sarah D. 
Gettleman, Janet D. Spaeth, Elizabeth Taylor. For 
second award: Frank Gasparro, Margaret Smoot. 


The Charles Toppan prizes, awarded to stu- 
dents who have previously received a Cresson 
traveling scholarship, went to the following: 
First prize ($300), Herbert W. Johnson; sec- 
ond prize ($200), Earl T. Donelson; honorable 
mention ($100), Robert Volz and Ellen C. 


Sinclair. Other awards: 

Stewardson sculpture prize, Charles J. Wei- 
mer; honorable mention, Ramon Bermudez. 
Stimson sculpture prize, Antonio Cortizas; 
honorable mention, Ramon B. Bermudez. Ramborger 


drawing prize, Muriel Temple; honorable mention 
and president’s prize, John Devone and Virginia E. 
Smith. Packard prize for studies made from ani- 
mals in Zoological Gardens, Robert Alloway and 
George H. Coates; honorable mention and president’s 
prize, Pasquale Battaglia. President’s prizes in cos- 
tume sketch classes, Dorothy Hancock, Minnie D. 
Steele, Ellen C. Sinclair and Robert Volz. 





METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


58 W. 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Michel Jacobs, Director 
Author of The Art of Color and 
Art of Composition (Dynamic Symmetry) 


SUMMER CLASSES 


————=NOW IN SESSION 
Instructors: Arthur Schwieder 
Arthur Black and Betty Morris 


INDIVIDUAL ieeraverien. LIFE, 
PORTRAIT, POSTER, FABRIC’ DESIGN, 
COSTUME DESIGN, AND INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


School Enlarged to Double Capacity 


Latest Teaching Methods 
Send for Catalog A. D. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





CLASSES IN 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


Rocky Neck, East Gloucester, Mass. 
Term, June 29 to Sept. 


Featuring 
FIELD CRITICISMS 
under personal instruction of 


Carl H. Nordstrom 


Address Secretary NABBYS POINT, Ipswich, Mass. 


HENRY HENSCHE 


Wishes to announce the opening of 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 
from July 6th to August 29th, 1931 
Tuition $50 


Address: PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 





A. ARCHIPENKO 


ECOLE D’ART 





SIMMER !,wooostoct, 


FROM JUNE 15th 
16 West 61st Street 





New York 
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SANTA BARBARA 
School of the Arts 


Joun M. GaMBLE 
President 


A.N.A. 


Be_tmMorE Browne, 
Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
DECORATIVE DESIGN-——CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE—BRONZE CASTING 
WOOD BLOCK AND LINOLEUM PRINTING 
ETCHING ARCHITECTURE 


Session: 30 weeks, October to May 
ScHotarsHips AVAILABLE 


Illustrated Catalogue 


914 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 












DOLLARS FROM ART 


SUMMER CLASSES 
/ start JULY6™ 


WweeARt PERSONAL GUIDANCE IN 

pirecton ALL PRACTICAL SUBJECTS 
send for cataloque 

CHIGAGO ACADEMYor FINE ARTS 

18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE - CHICAGO 


SecrHro OGL. & OF ART 
Summer School, July 6—August 15 
Fine and Applied Art, all branches 
Outdoor studios used all year—very 
distinguished faculty—catalogue. 
741 S GRANDVIEW STREET 


[LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


VESPER GEORGE 


School of Fine and Applied Art 
300 Students 4-story Building 


Annual Student Exhibition 
May 25-31 Visitors Welcome 
Tea Served Daily 

Botelph St., Besten, Mass. 
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y SCHOOL of ART 
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STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Commercial Art 


Advertising 


Interior Decoration 
Costume Design 


LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY 


suite 540, 1333 F sT., N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


MARYLAND. INSTITUTE 
1825-1931 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
SUMMER SCHOOL, JUNE 22 te AUGUST ist, 1931 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, 
Advertising and Costume Design, 
tion, Stage Craft, etc. 


Crafts, 
Interior Decora- 
Catalogs on request. 

















THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 
Faculty of seventy-five. Courses in afl 








branches. Operated on a non-profit basts, 
low tuition. Fifty-third year. Free illus- 
trated catalog. 


Fall Term September 21. 
Michigan Ave. 









Address Box AA, 
at Adams St., Chicago, III. 
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Slade Invades 


During the past term drastic changes were 
made in the faculty of the School of the Boston 
Museum through death, resignation and dismis- 
sal. The revamped staff, built around Rodney 
J. Burn and Robin Guthrie, two young English- 
men from the Slade School in London, is ex- 
pected radically to alter the system of art in- 
struction which for decades has predominated in 
Boston. Mr. Burn and Mr. Guthrie will direct 
and criticize the classes in drawing, painting and 
composition. 

Albert Franz Cochrane of the Boston Tran- 
script answered the question: “What manner of 
men are these Britishers who come to teach us 
drawing?” After making a study of sketches by 
the two artists, Mr. Cochrane found that they 
“indicated a decided trend away from the 
tighter work heretofore typical of the Boston 
school, whi's revealing at the same time a curi- 
ous blending of classical and contemporary ap- 
proach, and reflecting most strongly, perhaps, 


the art of Augustus John, one of Slade’s most | rickson; the Bryan Lathrop scholarship ($1,500) 


noted products.” 


Fletcher’s New School 


Frank Morley Fletcher, former director of 
the Santa Barbara (Cal.) School of the Arts, 
has opened the Canyon Studio and Workshops, 
located on beautiful Mission Canyon Road, 
Santa Barbara. Summer classes are provided 
in drawing and painting from life, as well as 
courses in the preliminary study of painting 
and color-control by means of still life and 
outdoor sketching. A prominent place is given 
to woodcuts in color, a medium in which Mr. 
Fletcher has achieved world wide fame. 

To Mr. Fletcher’s inspiring leadership, it is 


For the Artist’s 
Reference Library 


The following books, attractively printed and bound 
in Germany, are excellent values: 


PHOTOTEK. Two numbers in series, each containing 
about 60 photomasterpieces. Each $1.50 


NEUE DEUTSCHE AKT-EXLIBRIS 


ZOOLOGISCHE GARTEN. {26 pages of remarkable 
zoological phctographs $1.50 


MALE FIGURE. 59 full page photographs 
GREEK PLACES OF WORSHIP. 57 plates 


MEDIEVAL WOODCUTS. Over 138 pages of repro- 
duetions $1.50 


FEMALE BODY. 
MICHAELANGELO. Over 100 large plates 
ANATOMY (For Art Schools). Franz Stuck... .$5.00 


Terms: Deduct 10% on orders totaling $7.00 or over; 
15% on $12.00 or over. Books subject to five days’ 
approval. Postage PREPAID BY US only when cash 


accompanies order. Write for special bulletins. 


PETERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
Artists’ Supplies by Mail 
132 W. 48rd St. New York, N. Y. 


Lucien-Lefebvre-Foinet 


HAND GROUND OIL COLORS 
Made in France 


All permanent range of colors. Superfine quality. 
STUDIO SIZE TUBES 

Earth Colors, Ochres, light red, etc...40c per tube 

Cobalts, Madders, etc..........+-..+. 1.%5 per tube 

Cadmium Yellows, etc..............+. 2.10 per tube 

Cadmium Red and Cobalt Violets....3.00 per tube 


Also Artco Belgian Canvases at lovvest prices in 
the U. 8S. A 


Samples and price lists on request to 


ART IMPORTING GC 


733 Public Ledger Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


QuaAKER City Art SUPPLY 
CoMPANY 


Artists’ Materials 


N. E. Cer. 10th and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





| ter, May Wong, Olga Zampariello, 





said, the remarkable development of the British 
school of wood engravers in color is largely due. 
Concerning this phase of his work the Print 
Letter of the Print Makers Society of Califor- 
nia said: “To say anything about English 
block-prints and omit mention of the leader in 
that country’s movement would be impossible. 
Frank Morley Fletcher was the man who 
brought the block-print in England to its high 
development and all English workers trace di- 
rectly to his influence.” Mr. Fletcher is the 
author of “Woodcuts in Color,” which for years 
has been an invaluable text-book. 


Chicago Fellowships 

The school of the Art Institute of Chicago 
has made awards in its annual traveling Fellow- 
ship competition. Dan S. Lutz got the James 
Nelson Raymond foreign travelling fellowship 
of $2,000 (first time given). The Edward L. 
Ryerson fellowship of $1,500 was awarded to 
Florence M. Thomas; the Anna Louise Ray- 
mond fellowship ($1,500) to Ralph C. Hen- 


to Edwin Boyd Johnson; the William M. R. 
French scholarship ($1,000) to Anthony J. Sku- 
pas; and the American travelling scholarship 
($250) to Richard H. Crist. 

This year the plan of awarding the fellow- 
ships differed from the procedure of the past. 
The first elimination, before that of the pre- 
liminary competition, was made upon the basis 
of ability of students in their school work. Be- 
cause sO many students could not do them- 
selves justice, because of fear, when the sub- 
ject of the competition was announced on the 
morning it was to be held, this year the subject 
was given out several days in advance and the 
specific details on the morning of the test. 


Countrywide 


Girls from practically all parts of the country 
were among the prize winners in the annual 
students exhibition of the Traphagen School of 
Fashion. Winners of first prizes, were an- 
nounced by Ethel Traphagen, founder and di- 
rector of the school, as follows: 

Color fashions, pen and ink drawings and 
sketches, Viera Malone, Macon, Ga.; modern 
silhouettes, Jessie Lee Browne, St. Louis, Mo.; 
first year fashion book, Ethel Morford, New 
York; wash drawing, Mildred William, Jackson 
Heights, L. I.; life drawing, Margaret Meixner, 
Weehawken, N. J.; textile design and silhouette 
drawing, Evelyn Sacks, Stamford, Conn.; wrap- 
ping paper design, Ida Seeger, Rutherford, N. 
J.; period silhouette, Dorothy Abbott, White 
Plains, N. Y., shoe designs, Andrea Ambrose, 
New Rochelle, N. Y.;- Lucille Cuendet, Wood- 
bridge, N. J.; period dress, Maribel Buford, 
Tracy City, Tenn.; mimeograph, Millicent At- 
well, Middletown, Conn. 


New York Scholarships 


Forest Grant, director of art in New York 
City’s public schools, presented scholarships, 
medals and other awards at the annual meeting 
of the School Art League in the Metropolitan 
Museum. The scholarships entitle the winner 
to a year’s free tuition in certain institutions. 

Those going to Pratt Institute are: Jacob 
Bachem, Constance V. Betzmer, Adele Cording, 
Joseph Meyerowitz, Elizabeth Russack, Louis 
Sugar. Those winning scholarships to the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Art: Rose 
Bongiorno, Irma Grunbery, David Lowenthal. 
Molly Lubowitz, Morris Skilowitz, Albert Tar- 
Beatrice 
Zimpelman. Helen Sielaff won the scholarship 
of New York School of Applied Design for 
Women, Ruth Nisenson that of the Traphagen 
School of Fashion, and Leon Mandelkorn that 
of the Master Institute of the Roerich Museum. 


Sich, Art _Co 


BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen” 


Artists’ 
Belgian Canvas 


Thirty different weaves 
and surfaces. LINEN and 
COTTON from 17 in. to 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 


Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 


Manufacturers and Importers 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-131 WEST 3lst ST., NEW YORK 


CADMIUM YELLOW 


¢ 

5 

§ isa sulphide of the metal cadmium. The 
@ orange and red shades owe their color to the 
§ addition of selenide. There are substrate 
& cadmiums precipitated on a barium sulphate 
z base containing only a small percentage of 
‘ cadmium costing about seventy cents a pound. 
g The cadmiums we use in our TEMPERA are 
@ pure and cost six times as much. It is 
8 economy for you to use good colors for they 
§~=sC+have greater tinting strength. 

8 

i 

a 
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Write for price list. 


The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 


EAB. 2 AT OO RR: ACES 
10-15 43rd Ave. 


L. I. City, N. Y. 


Minieltiiiielisthitenitite abintseetghesan'en call 


USE 


Rembranik 


COLLARS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ. 


The manufacturers and sellers of artists’ sup- 
plies can reach thousands of art students and 
proessional artists through Tue Art Dicest. 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


A nationwide organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 


for contemporary American art and artists. Regional Chapters throughout the United States. 





National Chairman: F. Batttarp WILLIAMs.... 


..27 West 67th Street New York City 


National Secretary and Editor: Witrorp S. Conrow....154 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Treasurer: Gorpon H. Grant........ 


weeeeeeel37 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Regional Committee, Chairman: Georce Pearse Ennis. .67 West 87th St., New York City 


NEW JERSEY WOMEN ENDORSE 
VESTAL DESIGN COPYRIGHT BILL 
AND JOIN OFFICIAL PORTRAIT 
FIGHT 
At the annual meeting in Atlantic City, the 
New Jersey State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
went on record as unanimously endorsing and 
urging the passage of the Vestal Design Copy- 
right bill, and the bill for General Copyright 

revision. 

The Federation further urged that official 
portraits that are paid for by public funds be 
painted by American artists. 

It is highly significant and encouraging that 
these measures, when presented by Mrs. Rob- 
ert G. Bellah, chairman of the Department of 
Art, received the immediate and hearty back- 
ing of the more than nine hundred delegates. 

Such actions as that taken by the New Jersey 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs carry 
weight and will help materially when the bills 
again come before Congress in December. 

It requires some person like Mrs. Bellah to 
bring the matter before clubs and conven- 
tions, and the Executive Committee of the 
American Artists’ ‘Professional League will 
gratefully co-operate with those who will un- 
dertake to do this, by furnishing any necessary 
information or suggestions. 

ALBERT T. REID, 
Chairman of Committee on 
Legislation, A.A.P.L. 
So -@ = 
ON OUR THIRD ANNIVERSARY 
A Message from the National Chairman 


In the popular mind, artists have always 
been considered impractical folk in their rela- 
tion to the business side of their profession: 
they have been proverbial for lack of wisdom 
in the management of their affairs. 

There is enough painful truth in this general 
opinion to warrant the attempt three years 
ago, by a group of American artists, to study 
this problem and by careful organization to lay 
the foundation for comprehensive plans, l!ook- 
ing toward adequate remedies. We believe that 
the story of this attempt at solution will be of 
interest to our members, because the project, in 
its aims is quite unique among art organiza- 
tions throughout the country. The plan is not 
for exhibition purposes but to better condi- 
tions touching the contemporary American ar- 
tist and his work. Three years ago, then, the 
American Artists’ Professional League was 
formed and had soon enrolled over 2,000 
members, representing painters, sculptors, 
architects, engravers, commercial artists, crafts- 
men, designers, teachers of art and laymen 
interested in the same general aim, the 
advancement of American art. The league is 
not interested in forwarding the interests of 
any one group or type of American work, 
whether its tendency be conservative or 
modernistic, but its aim is to aid all groups, im- 
personally and without prejudice. 

This organization has rapidly developed as a 
nationwide body of unified art workers, 
striving to create a better ethical relationship 
among themselves and between artists and art 
dealers and artists and the public. Like the 
Actors’ Equity League, which all know to be 
effective, the artists believe that by collective 


action they can accomplish much for art in 
America. 


National Lectures Committee, Chairman: Franx Haze v. .321 West 112th Street, New York City 





The League acts through the medium of a 
strong National Executive Committee which 
meets weekly and which has been able to ac- 
complish practical results. A class that is si- 
lent is ineffective. 

Through the American Artists’ Professional 
League the artists of America have become 
articulate. Through conferences between se- 
lected representatives many annoyances and 
misunderstandings have been allayed. For the 
first time a series of contract forms has been 
created for the use of painters which promise 
to eliminate otherwise unavoidable irritations 
between artists and art dealers. 

Influence exerted on legislation affecting the 
American artist’s work has been inaugurated 
so that artists have had a representative to 
speak at public hearings on proposed legislation 
affecting his welfare. 

Just recently, a plea for a broader recogni- 
tion of American portrait painters in the mat- 
ter of federal official portraits has been agi- 
tated. We believe that our portrait painters 
are equal to any in the world today and when 
official portraits, either federal or state, are 
paid for by the taxpayer’s money, we urge 
that commissions be allotted to American 
painters. It is not the intention of the League 
to belittle the work of foreign artists. It wel- 
comes their presence and has nothing but praise 
for their work, when that work merits praise; 
it is a stimulus te our own higher accomplish- 
ment. 

In the competition for American public ap- 
proval and patronage we do regret the too 
frequent influx of inferior foreign work and its 
too often unfair exploitation. The League 
urges that quality being equal preference 
should be given by Americans to Americans. 
It has protested vigorously against what many 
consider unequal competition by some classes 
of contemporary foreign art, due to our present 
tariff laws, and condemns exploitation of for- 
eign names merely because they are foreign. 

A comprehensive plan is already in action 
for increased technical information regarding 
the various mediums the artist uses in his work. 
This plan arranges to make available to art 
workers the results of wide research in the 
chemical and general technical qualities of ma- 
terials and through lectures on Technique, the 
latest findings covering methods of work, 
grounds, permanence, etc. [Illustrated film 
demonstrations have been given illustrating ac- 
tual work in progress in engraving, etching, 
silversmith work, sculpture, etc. 

Some fifty Regional Chapters are forming 
in all parts of the country. These chapters will 
be the basis of the League’s membership ex- 
tension and will provide for the care of the 
artist’s local needs in distinction to activities 
of a more national character. The Chapters will 
make use of material in preparation providing for 
lectures, talks and films, which will increase the 
contact between the artist and the public. 

This gives but a brief sketch of the work of 
this organization. We believe that the Ameri- 
can Artists’ Professional League will have a 
definite influence toward hastening the day, 
now fast approaching, when there will be a 
wider and more intelligent appreciation of art 
throughout our country. Let us be justly proud 
ef the achievement of American artists and 


[Continued on page 32] 
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Small profits with 
frequent turnover of 
stock makes this pos- 
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E.H.& A. C. Friedrichs Co. 


136-140 Sullivan St. 
New York, N. Y. 


















Serving art since 1868 


BUY FROM THE 
MANUFACTURER 
and SAVE S$ S.ce. 


NOBEMA OIL COLORS 


Single tube each {0c., doz. tubes 
Double tube each 20c., doz. tubes 
Studio tube each 35¢., dez. tubes 


CANVAS PANELS 


Made with fine quality canvas, turned 
over edges, at prices that will appeal. 
Size 8’ 10” Per Doz. $1.92 
Size 9” 12” Per Doz. 2.28 
Size 10” 14” Per Doz. 2.72 
Size 12” 16” Per Doz. 3.08 
Size 18” Per Dez. 4.56 
Size 16’ 20” Per Doz. 5.28 
Size 18” x 24” Per Doz. 7.44 
WE PAY POSTAGE ALWAYS 
When Cash Accompanies Order 
LOWEST PRICES ON ALL MAKES 
OF MATERIALS AT ALL TIMES 


ERWIN M. RIEBE 


49 East 9th St. 159 East 60th St. 
New York City 


For ARTISTS and ART STUDENTS 


N RECEIPT of Se postage, we shall send you 

by return mail three available issues of ART- 
ISTS’ HELPS, and add your name to our mailing 
list for special information on Artists’ Materials 
and Art Books. Whether you are an artist, art in- 
structor, art student, or self-taught amateur, you 
will find much to interest you in our periodical 
printed matter. Address PETERS SUPPLY CO., 
132 West 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 














The manufacturers and sellers of artists’ sup- 
plies can reach thousands of art students and 
professional artists through Tue Arr Dicesr. 
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Ringling Art Now 


Home Which Is Museum of Architecture 


Facade of John and Mable Ringling Museum of Art. 


With the idea of giving the general public | 
opportunity for viewing and studying works 
by the great masters of art, John Ringling has | 
opened the John and Mable Ringling Museum | 
of Art at Sarasota, Florida. In it are housed 
the treasures from almost every school of art | 
tradition, assembled by the founder during the 
years of his connoisseurship. Not alone is the 
museum noteworthy because of the works | 
which are contained within its walls, but the | 
architect, J. H. Phillips of New York, has de- 
signed a building which in itself is a museum 
of architecture. 


The A. A. P. L. 


[Concluded from page 31] 
loyally urge the advancement of their rights | 
and interests. Let us stand for a better and | 
finer American art accomplishment. Only so 
can we hope that our cultural development 


will rank high when the history of our day 


shall be written. 


F. BALLARD WILLIAMS, 
National Chairman, 


* = * 


LEAGUE MEMBERSHIP 


All Americans interested in American Art are | 


welcomed to membership in this League. 
Those working in the field of the visual arts 
are enrolled as Professional or Associate Profes- 
sional Members. 
Annual Dues 
Lay Members, Annual Dues. ..$5.00 
For the convenience of the art world, a blank 
is given below: 


FOR LEAGUE MEMERSHIP 
The American Artists Professional League, 

Gordon H. Grant, National Treasurer, 

137 East 66th Street, New York, N. Y. 

I wish to become a member of the League. | 
Enclosed find a check for ($3.00) ($5.00), | 
drawn to the order of The American Artists | 
Professional League, in payment of (Profes- | 


sional), (Associate Professional), (Lay) Dues | 


to January 1, 1932. 


} scourt, 


AAP.L. | 


Into the building Mr. Phillips has incor- 
porated original columns dating from the XIth 
to the XVIth century, the majority being of 
the period when Florentine’ art was at its 
height. It is built around a court, 150 by 350 
feet, with one end open to Sarasota Bay. This 
the facades of which are 
by rows of statues, provides a 
Florentine fountains, 
accessories. 


cartouches 


galleries of the museum, some of the principal 


ones being the Rubens Gallery, the Italian Gal- | 
lery, the Tapestry Room, two French galleries | 


and the American Room. Before the main en- 


Carnegie Jurors 


Three distinguished European artists are to 
visit Pittsburgh next September to serve on 


the Jury of Award for the Thirtieth Interna- 
tional at Carnegie Institute, according to an- 


nouncement. They are Albert Marquet of 
Paris, Paul Nash of London, and Cipriano 
Efisio Oppo of Rome. The American mem- 
bers of the jury have not as yet been an- 
nounced. 

Marquet, one of the leaders of the French 


modernists, studied first at the school of Deco- 


rative Arts in Paris and later in the studio of | 


Gustave Moreau. He is represented in the Lux- 

embourg and in many museums in Europe. 
Nash was educated at St. Paul’s School and 

the Slade. Although he exhibited first in 1911, 


it was nOtgntil the period of the War, in which | 
Nash served in the famous regiment of the | 
Artists’ Rifles and took part in the defense of | 


Ypres, that his work came into prominence. 
After recovering from wounds received at Ypres, 
he became an official war artist and did many 


paintings of war scenes. He is an elder brother | 


of John Nash, artist. 


Oppo, who is secretary of the National Syn- | 
dicate of Artists in Italy, studied at the Acade- | 


my of Fine Arts in Rome. He is also secretary 
of the Roman Quadrennial Exhibition. His 


paintings are in the National Gallery of Rome | 


and in many private collections. 
European art is stabilized for the time being, 
according to Homer Saint-Gaudens, 


ternational. 


“There are no startling changes in European | 


surmounted | 
setting for 
and garden | 
Opening off it are the 17 main | 





director | 
of the Carnegie, who has just returned from | 


Europe after arranging for exhibits at the In- | 


Section of the Museum Courtyard. 


trance stands a statue of Apollo, symbolizi 
inspiration, 

In creating a fit setting for the Ringling cole 
lection, the architect has brought forth a build= 
ing which combines all the phases of modern 
museum housing with the beauty of Florentine) 
architecture. 4 

The Ringling collection now consists of more! 
than 700 paintings, representing all the impora: 
tant schools and periods of art; several hun 
dred specimens of sculpture, mainly classical! 
and comprehensive groups of wood carvings,” 
tapestries, pottery, glass and other objects of 
art ranging throughout the ages. 


art,” he said. “It is both less academic and) 
less advanced than it used to be. There are 
more young men appearing and old men dis-§ 
appearing than usual, for the changes in art) 
while gradual, do not continue at the same” 
pace. The young men these days are not 
bringing in many innovations; rather they are 
taking innovations that have been started some 
time ago and are refining and modifying them. | 
I believe that the era of revolutions is closing | 
and that an epoch of considered development 
and of changes that were initiated directly 
after the war is ahead of us. 

“Europe in her regard for modern art has 
many lessons for us. I am impressed from one 
end of Europe to the other by the understanding 
of art as an imaginative exercise, divorced from 
the idea of sugar-sweet recreation.” 


Caz-Delbo Summer Show 


Drawings, etchings, lithographs and water 
colors by a group of modern French artists, 
comprise a show at the D. Caz-Delbo Galler- 
ies, New York, which will continue through 
the summer. 

In addition to works, in various mediums, 
of such well known artists as Rodin, Maillol, 
Despiau, Derain, Matisse, Picasso, Rouault 
and Toulouse-Lautrec, the galleries have in- 
cluded artists less familiar in this country: for) 
instance, Pierre Guastalla, Maurice Raphael 
Drouart, Auguste Brouet, Mily Possoz and Ra-) 
phael Schwartz, who was a close friend of Ana-} 
tole France. Milton Horn is the one Ameri= 
can in the group. 


Tue Art Dicest will gladly try to find an 
work of art desired by a reader. 
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